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mg HE Institute of Architects ter- 
minated the session on the 16th 
instant, with a paper from the 
president, Earl de Grey, and a 
—_ very full room to listen to it, 
Before referring to this, however, and offering a 
word to thecouncil at parting, we must look back 
to the previous meeting (held on the 2nd), when 
a paper was read by Professor Cockerell, called 
“On Style in Architecture,” which excited 
considerable interest,* not because the line of 
argument adopted has never been taken before, 
but because being now pronounced “ from the 





chair,” it comes to the ears of the world with | 


greater weight, and will strengthen and sup- 
port timid minds who think with him, but 
feared to rebel alone. 

Mr. Cockerell commenced by denouncing 
 copyism,” the choice of the day, and the 
Babel it had produced,—alluding with regret 
to the latitude and license as to the choice of 
style which are not only now permitted, but 
professed. Art, he said, must degenerate and 
sink, unless upheld by principles. Up to 
our own time architecture had pretended to be 
an impress of the age. As intensity of charac- 
ter is commonly distinguished in society by a 
peculiar aspect, habit, or bearing, so should 
the great national works of a people be distin- 
guished in the pages of time. The architect, 
therefore, who limits his ambition to the re- 
production of an antique model, carries a lie 
in his hand; he shows himself to posterity as 
a renegade to his country and his age; he is 
false to history, for his aim would seem to be 
to deceive posterity and to perpetuate ana- 
chronisms; he confesses his incapacity to 
delineate his own times, and shrinks from the 
exhibition of them, as if knowing their un- 
worthiness. As well might the popular writer 
insist on the use of the style of Bede or 
Spenser, and the obsolete language of Wick- 
liffe and Wykeham, as that the architect 
should absolutely reproduce the form and 
character of taste in that period; and if Art 
means anything, and we assume to read its 
language, the one proposition is certainly not 
more ridiculous than the other. This anomaly 
of styles, he continued, is not confined to 
England: Paris and Munich are equally open 
to the reproach. In speculating on the latent 
causes of the vicious system of copying with- 
out any attempt at modification, the professor 
said, that although the mere fashiun of public 
opinion always influences Art, as it does 
everything else, yet he thought much of 
the evil might be attributed to the want of 
an enlightened, searching, and generous criti- 
cism, such as existed in the beginning and 
to the end of the last century, from Boi- 
leau and Pope to Payne Knight, Alison, 
and others. He especially drew attention to 
the fact that, during the last thirty years, of 
devotional buildings in which upwards of 1,400 
cheap churches of England have been erected 
by the zeal of churchmen, not one of that 
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oi ne the same meeting Mr. J. F. Wadmore communi- 
ed “* A short Account of the Cathedral of St. Peter’s, 
ny . in the Republic of Nicaragua, Central America, by 
t. J. Foster, British Consul to the Republic,’’ and pre- 


pt eM engraving of the building from a drawing by 
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learned body (as in the middle ages) has pro-| reason. Architecture, it must always be re- 


duced a critical work on style, as adapted to 
our ritual, to guide architects. They have | 
changed their “ building regulations” every | 
five or six years, and have waived all con- | 


sistency ; and they seem to have been satisfied | 
in raising “folds” in any way for the wander- | 
ing flock. Others had attributed the present 
state of architecture to a cheap press, which | 
had made architectural knowledge secondary | 


to antiquarian gossip. ‘The decline of the 
drama—that mirror in which the state even 
of the arts was wont to be reflected — 
has not been without its effect; and it is 


worthy of remark, said the Professor, that | 


when the drama has flourished, so have the 
sister Fine Arts, especially architecture. Some 
ascribe the decline to the conceit of “ Young 
England,” which has placed the classical at 
a discount for the elevation of the medizval. 
The professor referred to Mr. Fergusson and to 
Mr. Ruskin (without naming them),—the first 
as the advocate of revolution, the second, of 
chains, and gave some long extracts from their 
works. Our only chance of retrieval, the reader 
thought, was to adopt one style, and use that 
alone. One of the great faults committed by ar- 
chitects was their allowing all logical consistency 
of feeling, all regularity, harmony, and con- 
formity, enjoined by the first principles of 
sound sense and artistic composition, to be 
sacrificed to a pedantic display of our universal 
knowledge of historical styles and dates, and 
the trivial conceit of a dramatic reproduction 
to the very life (in the absence of the theatre 
itself) of the several periods they represent. 
Again, we find them preferring the ornaments, 
the rhetoric, so to speak, to the logic which is 
its only just foundation. This is mere pedan- 
try and affectation. Such a spirit will not do 
in the war of the camp or of politics, at the 
bar, or in engineering. In music it is thought 
abominable. Why, then, should it be tolerated 
in the serious and responsible art of architec- 
ture? Nature is never illogical,—for her 
rhetoric is the mere appendage and the natu- 
ral consequence of her use and purpose. How 
often do we find the young architect, fired with 
the beauty of the classic column and entabla- 
ture, of the portico and the pediment, intro- 
ducing them where their unfitness actually 
destroys the very beauty he is so anxious to 
display! The column carries nothing; it is 





carried. It is from this false principle that 
we have churches on a Roman-Catholic plan | 
adapted to a Protestant Ritual,—buttressed 
walls with tie-beam roofs, belfry towers | 
without bells, and all the quackery of 
sedilia, piscina, &c., where they are with- 
out use or purpose. The rigid adherence 
to Palladian or Italian example and dimen- 
sions in designing masonic architecture, 
without the slightest allowance for the 
growth of modern scantling,—the glazing of 
windows in Elizabethan or “ early domestic ” 
buildings with quarré glass, in bits of 4 inches 
square, in preference to the splendid and cheap 
plates of the present day, each of which would 
fill a window,—all this results from that mania 
for imitation which, far from showing progress 
in Art, is disgraceful retrogression. During 
the Greek mania, we built houses fit for the 
immortal Gods, and, no others. Amidst 
the difficulty we seek for aid,—in the darkness 
we are looking for light. Objections without 
a remedy are useless, and yet if we look to the 
works of the objectors who have recently 
written, we shall not find any mode of im- 
provement pointed out. We want a judgment 








clear of fashion and caprice, founded on 





membered, is not merely a fine art, but a 
useful art. Fortunately science is always ad- 
vancing. An architectural work is a con- 
trivance for a certain end. Good architecture 
can arise only from a sound understanding 
of the structure. New ideas are scarce, 
few men have more than one, on which they 
may trade all their life. Knowledge of the 
structure and deep consideration of the mate- 
rials are the right foundation of our art. As 
Gothic groining grew out of Roman vaulting, 
so will other changes come,—we must wait. 
It is in earnestness of purpose that we must 
look for what is called genius for fitness, 
novelty, and beauty. Genius, so called, is but 
the more strenuous attention to the means 
presented to our faculties by a closer criticism 
—by greater diligence in the artist—by con- 
current efforts, liberality, and patronage— 
and, above all, bya field to work in, offered 
by the public. Until these conditions are 
presented, we shall of course have imitation ; 
that ready evasion of the most difficult and 
painful of all labour—the labour of thought. 
If the prize and occasion be mean, the enter- 
prising and the powerful mind will take 
another career, leaving those pursuits to second 
and third-rate minds. The wise architect, 
while he admits the whole power of associa- 
tion in the effects and influence of his art— 
while he sanctifies his work with archaisms, 
and bends in some degree to fashions—still 
seeks to embody the spirit of the actual times 
as well as that of antiquity, engrafting the 
useful powers of growing science and the 
recent graces of convenience with a certain 
reserve; and thus he fulfils the great purpose 
of his office, captivates all observers by the 
production of things new and old. Further, 
he should remember always the immortal 
words of Schiller— 

The artist is the child of his time ; 

Happy for him if he is not its pupil, 

Happier still if not its favourite. 
Present powers of trabeation should be con- 
sidered in designing buildings. Except for 
ecclesiastical buildings, he thought the pointed 
style should not be used, and in these the 
plan should be adapted to our ritual. We are 
of classic tutelage, and the style of Greece and 
Rome would best meet modern requirements. 
The professor concluded by urging architects 
to be true to themselves; to remember that 
they are masters as well as servants to the 
public ; and that they should, without pedantry, 
investigate and disseminate good principles, 
and, remembering the influence of their art for 
good, exercise a wholesome discretion. 

Mr. Donaldson said he was desirous to follow 
out Mr. Cockerell’s idea as to the progress 
towards a new style.* To have a new concep- 
tion, there must be something to originate it. 
Amongst the ancients the impulse is seen to be 
some new material or fresh discovery in 
science. It was so with the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, ‘and the Romans. Even the latter, 
when they wanted to cover in larger spaces, 
originated a new style. In Gothic architecture 
the changes were purely of construction. At the 
present time we should examine what the re- 
quirements are, and study the best means of 
satisfying them. A master-mind will presently 
arise to blend and amalgamate the whole into 
unity. A new style will come, if liberally met : 
novelties grow by degrees. It is to be re- 
gretted that public criticism is for the most 
part exercised by men who have done nothing 


themselves. Let the artist pursue the right 


* A view long since put forward and often urged by us. 
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path, and be fearless. Encourage others : do 
not discourage. As to fashions, he would not 
despise or disregard them; the architect was 
bound to satisfy public wants; his object 
should be to give them the right form and 
direction. 

Atthe meeting on the 16th (already referred 
to) Earl de Grey presented the medals, &c., 
awarded during the session,—viz., the Royal 
Gold Medal of the Institute to Signor Canina ; 





the Silver Medal to Mr. Wyatt Papworth ; and 
a book to Mr. Thomas Hill for the best series | 
of sketches. There being no representative of | 
Signor Canina present, the medal was placed 
in the hands of the foreign secretary to be 
sent to Rome. 


Our own opinion of this uncalled-for and 
ill-judged award has been too strongly ex- 
pressed to allow us to record its consummation 
quite silently. We have the satisfaction of 
knowing that a large body of the members 
take the same view of it as ourselves. 

With reference to the medals not awarded, 
the president urged on the younger men of the 
profession the necessity for exertion, and ex- 
pressed his desire, that the council would 
always be rigorous in requiring essays and 
drawings of ability.* ‘To Mr. Lamb, a fellow 
student of Mr. Hill, who received the prize for 
him in his absence, the president, who loves a 
quiet joke, said,—that he hoped the Hill would 
become a mountain, and the Lamb a full-grown 
sheep, browsing on Parnassus. 


A communication from Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son was read, relating to the origin and early use 
of the pointed arch; and afterwards the president 
read a paper descriptive of the excavations 
now proceeding at Fountains Abbey, under his 
direction. Fountains has been a show place for 
years, but nothing had been done there, and the 
wood around it was so thick that little could 
be seen. The Earl has had a portion of this 
removed, so as to give access to the structure. 
The new building discovered is to the south- 
east of the church, and is supposed to be the 
abbot’s house. It includes a hall 167 feet 
long and 69 feet 10 inches wide, in three aisles, 
and an oratory 46 feet by 23 feet, and has this 
peculiarity, that the greater part of it is built 
over the river upon arches.t 


The Dean of Westminster, in the course of 
some antiquarian chat which followed, sug- 
gested the publication of those few parts of 
Westminster Abbey which are known to be 
Saxon. The dean said that the side walls of 
the Westminster School (amongst other things) 
are of this period, and that the only remnant of 
the Saxon Church which preceded the present 
structure is an arch in the west side of the 





* The following passage on this subject, from the report 
of the council, is worth quoting :—‘* The council have ob- 
served with deep concern the absence of that spirit of noble 
emulation which should stimulate the junior member of the 
profession to strive for distinction, in the acquisition of those 
prizes offered to his ambition by the Institute: he should 
reflect that the seal of approbation, stamped by the rewards 
of this body, is an honour that must accompany him through 
life. A medal from this Institute is a title to the respect of 
the public and of his professional brethren; the very energies 
he exerts to be worthy of that distinction, are invigorated by 
the praiseworthy effort to merit the approval of his seniors, 
The wide range of thought to be taken, the studies to be 
pursued, the monuments to be investigated, the elevation of 
ideas and of imagination, required to qualify himself for the 
important struggle, must have influence upon his future 
standing in the profession, even if not immediately success- 
ful. He should never be satisfied until he is crowned by 
success, and has grasped those honours which the generous 
encouragement of his seniors holds out to his enthusiasm 
and perseverance. Nothing less than the utmost concentra- 
tion of purpose and unwearying application can qualify a 
man to be an architect, and enable the laborious student to 
acquire the mass of learning, the perfect mastery of the 
pencil, that acquaintance with construction, that familiarity 
with the mineral and vegetable worlds and with the laws of 
mechanics, which are requisite to ensure future reputation 
and success.”’ 


t-On the 21st of June Mr. M. H. Bloxam read a paper on 


x alt we Arrangements,’’ before the Bedfordshire Archi- 
ety, containing references to Fountains Abbey, 


*\ &e. It piven in extenso in the Bedford Times, and might 
interest Earl de Grey, who is seeking information. . 
vee 
cord 
Sie 











south transept. On the maxim Ez pede Her- 
culem, the size and character of the building 
might be judged.—And then with multitudi- 
nous applaudings and much smoke if not 
fire, the session closed for 1849. 

In concluding our notice, we would remind 
the council that they have a serious work to 
do, and that we look to them to do it pro- 
perly. The members at their last annual meet- 
ing came unanimously to the resolution, that 
an inquiry into the present position of the 
Institute was most essential, and that means 
should be sought to enlarge its scope and in- 
crease its usefulness. ‘The resolution was in 
these words :— 


‘‘ That it seems to this general meeting most 
desirable that the present position and prospects of 
this Institute of British Architects should be in- 
quired into by the council,—because it appears to 
them that, after the period which has elapsed since 
its original foundation, it is desirable that a strict 
review should take place, in order to ascertain to 
what extent the view of its original founders has 
been carried out, viz., that of ‘ cultivating its many 
branches of science, and diffusing the knowledge of 
the principles of architecture, with credit to its 
members and with advantage to the noble art which 
they have the honour to profess ;’ also to inquire 
if any, and what, changes in the bye-laws may be 
desirable to enlarge the scope of the Institute and 
increase its usefulness. That this meeting, in con- 
fiding this inquiry to the council, feel satisfied that 
it will receive at their hands all the attention its 
importance deserves ; and the meeting further beg 
to assure the council of their anxious co-operation 
in this most important subject.’’ 


The main object of those who moved and 
supported this resolution was the alteration of 
bye-law 21, which puts prominently among the 
grounds for the expulsion of any fellow or 
associate,—* for having engaged since his elec- 
tion in the measurement, valuation, or estimation 
of any works, undertaken or proposed to be 
undertaken by any building artificer, except 
such as are proposed to be executed, or have 
been executed, under the member’s own designs 
or directions, except as referee or arbitrator.” 
This regulation, as narrow, injurious, and 
unjust as it is impolitic, has given a reputation 
of exclusiveness to the institute which has been 
even more extensively hurtful than the prohi- 
bition itself. It is contrary to the spirit of the 
age, and opposed to common sense. Many of 
those now standing high in the profession 
were enabled in early life by measuring and 
estimating to stand their ground and pursue 
their studies, and but for this must have suc- 
cumbed. We would even go beyond saying 
that no hinderance to measuring should 
be thrown in the way of the young prac. 
titioner struggling forward into position, 
and assert that great advantage results from 
it, in the knowledge of construction and the 
acquaintance with materials and prices, which 
are best gained so. For the preservation of the 
respectability of the institute, there is the ballot. 
If the applicant be not a man of probity, educa- 
tion, and respectability, black-ball him ; but to 
say that simply because he measures work for 
artificers,—because, for example, placed in a 
country town, where positively there is not 
architectural practice enough to maintain him 
in respectability, he acts as a surveyor also,— 
seems to us, as we said before, as narrow and un- 
just as it is impolitic in a financial point of view. 
The argument that, being occasionally em- 
ployed by the tradesman, the architect is less 
likely to do his duty when employed by the 
proprietor, is suicidal when used by any in 
the profession, They would not say that be- 
cause a barrister acted yesterday for a plaintiff, 
he is not likely to act efficiently for a defendant 
to-morrow? Why should they entertain a 
worse opinion of the members of their own 
profession ? 
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CONSTRUCTION OF DRYING CLOSETs. 


As at this time much attention is directed 
to the best arrangements for drying closets, | 
send you the following observations upon the 
subject, feeling that the results of experience 
though ever so limited in amount, when thrown 
into the mass of information now accumy. 
lating, whether they make for or against our 
preconceived theories, are the best helps to 
the perfecting the matter in question. Annexed 
are drawings to illustrate the subject. They 
are reduced from working drawings of one in 
constant use for the last seven years, and of 
which closet I append the following report 
copied from a certificate of its working, made 
to the order of a Board of Guardians :— 











Fuel consumed, | Cost of : | Therr ie 
including lighting.| Fuel. Lighted 9. | melee. 
ADA BOR 

Wood.. half-past 9 68° 


ican | 3d. 
Coals, 14 ids. | 14d. | half-past 10 132° 
Coke, 1 cwt., | 
at 21s. per | 
chaldron .. 


Is. 3d. | half-past 11 | 
| half-past 12 


182° 
208° 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The hourly consumption of fuel subsequent 
to the attaining this degree of heat is of course 
under control by those in management, and 
bears but a small proportion to it. 

Memorandum.—lt therefore cost 1s. 5d. to 
produce 208 degrees of heat, which heat is 
more than is required even for the coarsest 
sheets. The above heat was produced so 
gradually as not to make the exterior ironwork 
redhot, nor even the internal neck of the stove, 
which has generally been when worked by the 
laundry women. I saw ninety-eight sheets 
put on the horses all at once, and the laundry- 
women have dried sheets in ten minutes, 
which I shall not allow, as I consider it drying 
fast enough to be able to clear the first horse 
by the time the seventh is filled and closed, 
which it will do. 

(Signed) ° yeti: 

I would make an observation respecting the 
capacity of a drying closet, to the effect that it 
is not enough alone to enumerate its cubic con- 
tents, as appears usual, for although one closet 
may be to another as two to one, yet as suc 
only the’same*may show a fallacious result. 

The lineal dimensions of the drying rail, will, 
I would submit, show the best comparison 
taken in connection with the times such capa- 
city is available for repetition of use, as instance 
the foregoing example—600 feet being its 
cubic content—might have been fitted with 
only 300 feet run of rail, instead of upwards of 
500, as is the case. Yet these cubic dimen- 
sions suffice fully to furnish ample lineal room 
to evaporate the moisture with rapidity, enough 
to enable them to unload the first horse when 
the seventh is filled. Although not so good a 
test, a comparison may be stated by the quan- 
tities of water evaporated in the same times, 
but as lineal room is the means whereon the 
wetted surfaces are exposed, it consequently 
will be the best measure of value in relation to 
the power of the surfaces presenting the heat. 

I will now observe, in few words, respecting 
the ventilation of drying closet, which is the 
topic more immediately under notice, and will 
say little more than recapitulate results of 
experience. ‘The first large closet I erected 
was heated by a dry, or furnace heat, through a 
metal flue, as distinguished from the application 
of heat transmitted through the means of steam 
or water, and in size was nearly one-half larger 
than that referred to above, the cubic contents 
being rather over 960 feet. An external or 
cold-air drain was formed with a transverse 
section of 5 superficial feet and furnished with 
a throttle valve, its mouth directly opening 
upon the heating surfaces, which were in them- 
selves ample in quantity but were not under 
the drying closet, so that the clothes were not 
acted upon by any radiant heat but wholly by 
the current of heated air. A large tubular air 
or steam passage was constructed in the roof 
of the closet, communicating with the chimney. 
The heating surfaces were exposed to the full 
length of the closet, but dependent for effect 
wholly upon the air drain before described to 
carry the heat forward and upward into It. 
Upon the first trial, after firing briskly for 
8 ean the closet could not be raised higher 
than 114°, The upper or exit valve, having 4" 
area of 160 square inches, being only ene-thir 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION. 


DRYING CLOSETS. 





PLAN, 











open during the time, and the valve in external | the smallest area of openings possible for the | ventilating tube; this would, I think, be the 


drain as much closed, to produce even that | 
heat. The second trial, after nine hours’ firing, | 
produced 157°, with the differemt. valves simi- 
larly disposed. ‘This arrangement was subse- 
quently altered by bringing the heating sur- 
faces forward immediately beneath the drying 
closet, so that the direct radiant heat might be 
available. ‘The entrance or external air drain 
was also closed up, but the upper ventilating 
tube remained as before, and is brought into 
constant and successful action by admitting | 
sufficient air from the laundry into the closet 
at the floor line, to establish a current 
through the closet in a diagonal line upwards | 
to the ventilating tube, with rapidity enough to | 
carry away the steam as fast as it is formed. 
An opening or slot, extending the whole length 
of the front of the closet, viz., 14 feet long + 
> to $ of an inch in width, affords ample air to | 
maintain this ventilation, and by joining the 
ventilation tube into the furnace flue, the strong 
rarefaction within it produced by the heat is a 
power sufficing perfectly to ventilate the closet; 
the valve in general being open but one half 
its range. ‘This system, which I have followed 
in several public buildings since that time, has 
not in any instance failed, and is, I con- 
ceive, identical with the operation of that de- | 
scribed as fixed at Middlesex Hospital, for 
although the external air-drain is rightly 
abolished, the same closet yet remains per- | 
fectly ventilated, and, I do not doubt, upon | 
exactly the same principles just described; 
for although the narrow slot may not be pro- | 
vided specially as I have done, yet I must | 
contend that the steam cannot pass away with 
sufficient rapidity unless influenced so to do by | 
a current of ar through the closet powerful | 
enough, by its levity compared with the ex- 
ternal air, to carry or pass such steam away. 
A small amount of apertures will in reality be | 
sutficient, when it is considered how much the | 
Volume of the air admitted to the closet at | 
60 deg., is expanded during its passage through 
and out of it saturated with steam at over 
200 deg., and that this is the operation con- 
stantly existing I have evidence corroborative, 
from a smaller closet I erected (heated by 
hot water) a few years previous in Park- 
lane, where sliding entrance and exit air valves 
Were provided in the centres of floor and ceiling. 
When both were closed the wet clothes were | 
invariably rendered thoroughly hot butnever dry | 
in twenty minutes, the whole of the steam that | 
did escape finding its way into the laundry, | 
ut on opening the valves, the lower valve 
(which communicated with a room below), one 
fourth the area of the upper one, a sufficient | 
Current of air was admitted to pass freely | 
away the steam without much loss of heat, but | 
evidently from two distinct trials the establish- | 
ment of the current was imperative. With a | 
view to promote and effect this ventilation with 





entrance of the cool air, I have in several closets 
assisted the upper or ventilating tube, where it 
enters the smoke flue by forming a distinct 
metal cylinder within it, to take up part of its 
waste heat more locally, or by forming such 


part of the chimney where the steam tube 
enters it, with a separating cast-iron withe of | 


23 or 3 yards in length, dividing the chimney 
into a smoke flue and a hot steam chamber. 
The heat so arrested at this point is a powerful 
accessory to extract the steam from, or induce 
rapid ventilation through the closet. It is also 
well, I have found, to extract the steam from 
two or more openings in the ceiling, in pre- 
ference to one, which openings should be joined 


together before entering the smoke flue; also | 


the ceiling or roof (which I generally arch in | 
brick; in fact, no one part should be allowed | 
to be made of combustible material), should | 
have an ascent from the front to the back to 
facilitate the egress of the steam. 

Reference to the explanatory sketches will 
show we prefer and use a furnace, or fire place, 
distinct from the ironing stove, the whole of 
which fire-place is lined with six-inch thick 
Welsh lumps and the connection of such fire- 
place with the heated flues is at a depth from 
the top of it; this arrangement allows coke 
always to be used: the charge being filled full 
to the top prevents any cold air from passing 
over the fire, as in the usual way, into the 
flues, to the evident waste of the fuel, and it 
induces a total absence of smoke, creating 
only a fine drift or powder within them, easily 
removable. I have been compelled to give a 
preference to a fire-place for the use alone of 
the drying-closet, as in two distinct instances 
I have proved that when the quantity of clothes 
to be dried has been large and the closet in 
constant use all day, and say, in five out of six 
days, the ironing stove, to be fully effective to 
the closet, has been obliged to be worked at 
far too great a heat for its own duration, be- 
sides overheating the room in which it is 
placed and where it is generally exposed. It 
has, consequently, been destroyed infinitely 
sooner than it would if confined to its own use. 

To end these remarks, and reverting to the 
air-drain principle, there is, I believe, only 
one way in which it may be efficiently and 
economically adopted, and it would be as fol- 
lows :—by constructing an apparatus, contain- 
ing very extensive heating surfaces (indeed far 
more extensive than the above method will 
admit), and making them of a number of ver- 
tical or inclined tubes over or in communica- 
tion with a furnace fire, and of a diameter not 
too small to impede the current by friction, 
but yet small enough to enable the stream of 
air to be fully and not partially heated; these 


| nearest approximation to the operation of na- 
ture, but of course can only apply to an estab- 
lishment where steam or mechanical power is 
at hand to propel the current, and is not ap- 
plicable to the great majority of situations. 


Drury-lane. Geo. B. Cooper. 








} 
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Reference to drawings. The same letters apply to 

the different figures. 

A Furnace. 

B Heating surfaces. 

| C Closet over ditto. 

| D Horses over ditto,—all metal, with brass-cased 
rails, mounted on edge wheels, running on 
rebated rails within the closet, and wrought 
ditto rails let flush into stone floor in the 
laundry outside. The whole of the spaces 
within the closet, between the rails, are filled 
in with wire-work at the floor line. 

E Ventilating tube, with valve-rod and valves to 
regulate it. 

G Cast-iron box posts forming front of closet, re- 
bated both on the front and back faces,—so 
that, whether the horse is either drawn out or 
shut in, the front or back plates close the 
closet effectually, and prevent the escape of 
heat. 

I Sweeping mouths. 

J Damper to direct current; turned in the same 

line as pipe, when necessary to cleanse. 











BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

| Tue Earl of Carlisle presided on Wednesday 
| last at the second anniversary dinner of the 
| Builders’ Benevolent Institution, which took 
| place in the large room of the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, where nearly 300 persons 
were assembled. The arrangements were all 
excellent. 

After the usual loyal toasts, 

The Chairman proposed, “ Prosperity to the 
| Builders’ Benevolent Institution.” ‘Those who 
| stood in the position he then occupied, of 
'urging the claims of charitable institutions, 

could usually appeal to the benefits they had 
|conferred through many years. But that 
special plea was not open to him. It was 
only in 1847 that the design to establish the 
present institution was effected, and this meet- 
ing was but the commemoration of its second 
‘anniversary. It behoved them, therefore, to 
| make up their lee-way. They must make up in 
ardour what they wanted in age. ‘The building 
trade had nothing to exempt it from the obli- 
| gations of duty and benevolence. Though not 
initiated in the mysteries of that trade, nor 
even connected with the ancient society of 
| Freemasons, he knew that no pursuit or calling 
| had rendered more substantial services to every 
‘generation of our species. ‘I hough the pa- 


should be arranged that the external air may  triarchs of Israel may have only pitched their 


be propelled through them, diverging upon the 


tents in the plains, the history of the Pyramids 


clothes to be dried, then away through the | showed how early the business of building left 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Jury 21, 1849. 











for itself imperishable records in the annals of 
mankind. The remains of Nineveh, now being 
opened to us, bore the same testimony. In 
short, the business of the builder had pervaded 
every clime, survived every dynasty, and wea- | 
thered every revolution. We found it giving 
immortal grace and beauty to the open porti- 
coes and chiselled friezes under the sunny 
skies of Athens; and in our northern cathe- 
drals extinguishing the reproach attached to 
the name of “ Gothic,” and converting it into 
a title of distinction and of glory. But as in | 
all preceding ages, so perhaps in our own too 
utilitarian age, too much thought was given to 
the building, and not enough to the builder. 
The workman was too often classed with the 
machinery—the crane and the pulley—and 
considered merely as part of the plant. It was 
to counteract such a tendency that the present 
institution had been founded. Reverses of 
trade and caprices of fashion often reduced 
honourable and deserving men to destitution, 
and if such were the case with the master 
builder, still more often was it so with the work- 
man. This institution nobly proposed to es- 
tablish pensions for unfortunate masters, and 
temporary assistance to distressed workmen ; 
and, as soon as the funds would allow it, to 
erect an asylum for the reception of distressed 
brethren of the craft. The claims of their less 
fortunate brethren in trade, and of the work- 
men who had given them their active and | 
zealous toil, would not, he was sure, be over- 
looked by the company around him; and 
with reference to the proposed asylum, 
he would appeal not only to them but | 
to every class of our countrymen, not to suffer 
it to be said that, in the building operations of 
our own day, we had been content with erect- 
ing dwellings for the opulent and luxurious, 
with building palaces, and sometimes selling 
them again,—with erecting for the Legislature 
a pile destined, he hoped, to be transmitted 
amongst the memorial glories of the country,— 
with raising splendid temples to the Supreme 
Architect of the universe,—but that, in addi- 
tion to all this, we had left behind us, for the 
impoverished builder and the workmen, a 
shelter for their old age, and a refuge for 
their hour of poverty and distress. Resting 
on such claims, he could safely leave the cause 
of the society in the hands of the assembled 
company, whom he called upon to drink 
“ Prosperity to the Builders’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution.” 

Mr. Biers proposed the health of the Earl of 
Carlisle, to whom the society owed a debt of 
gratitude for the interest he had felt in its | 
operations, and for the kind manner in which 
he had consented to preside on this occasion, 
postponing for the purpose one of the highest 
duties of his distinguished office. With his 
lordship’s patronage and support, and the 
respectable and numerous attendance at this 
festival, no question could be asked as to the 
continuance and prosperity of the institution. 

The Chairman was sure the Company would 
give him credit for feeling a due sense of grati- 
tude for the cordial manner in which his 
health had been proposed and received. He 
would only say that he never felt his deficiency 
of knowledge in the building craft more 
strongly than when he had anything to 
do with builders’ bills, (Laughter). He meant 
to use that expression in the special sense of 
Bills brought into Parliament relating to 
builders; such for instance as for amending 
the Metropolitan Buildings’ Act. On that 
pregnant and intricate subject, he would only 
observe, that he had last night brought into 
the House of Lords a Bill for that purpose ; 
not, as they would believe, in the hope that it 
would obtain the sanction of the legislature 
this year; but in order that it might 
be printed and circulated, and _ that 
useful suggestions might be offered upon 
it. He would only add that, though truly 
preveening his ignorance of the mysteries of 

nuilding, he held it to be the most brilliant 
part of the inheritance he had received from 











his ancestors, that from his earliest childhood | 


he had been able to appreciate the master- 
piece of Sir John Vanbrugh, in the house of 


Castle Howard ; and if any architect, or other | 


individual interested in the pursuits of the pre- 


Biers. As widely as that gentleman was 
known, he was thoroughly and cordially appre- 
ciated. He had especial claims upon their 
notice, from the zealous part he had taken in 
promoting the interests of the institution. 

Mr. Biers returned thanks in a sensible ad- 
dress ; and paid a well-merited tribute to Lord 
Dudley Stuart, for the patronage and support 
which his lordship had given to the society in 
the year 1847. 

The Chairman reiterated Mr. Biers’ eulo- 
gium, in proposing the next toast,—the patrons 
of the Institution, in connection with the name 
of the nobleman referred to. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, in responding to the 
toast, rejoiced that he had been able to assist 
in the formation of the society. Though 
engaged at the time in the arduous labours of 
a contested election, he had been glad to 
turn aside from these labours, and give 
such aid as he could to the promoters of this 
society. 
ration, or attempting to establish rivalry where 
there should be none, he would venture to say 
that, amongst numerous institutions of this 
description, the Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion was one of the most deserving. 

The next toast,—‘‘ The Vice-Presidents and 
Trustees,” was acknowledged by 

Mr. W. Cubitt, M.P., who ably expressed hia 
regret that the duty had not devolved on Mr, 
Stephen Bird, who had done much more for 
the institution than he had. Although he was 
himself one of the first consulted, and entered 
with alacrity into the project, he had been 
alarmed lest unreasonable expectations should 
be raised ; and, indeed, he had rather put on 
the drag to prevent the society going too fast ; 
but, referring to the rules which he then held 
in his hand, he was of opinion that a founda- 
tion was laid there which any builder might 
say was a safe one. 

Che Chairman briefly proposed the healths of 
the architects, official referees, and district- 
surveyors, who had honoured the institution 
with their countenance and the company with 
their presence. ‘Though comprised in one 
toast, their separate merits were fully appre- 
ciated by all whom he addressed. He begged 
leave to couple with the toast the names of Mr. 
Poynter and Mr. Godwin. 

r. Poynter briefly returned thanks. No 
class of persons were better acquainted with 
builders than architects ; and no architects 
were better acquainted with them than those 
who, like himself, filled official situations ; and 
he could say with pleasure that the more their 
acquaintance with the builders was extended, 
the more they must esteem them, in every 
sense in which esteem could be applied. 

Mr. Godwin could not resist the opportunity, 
afforded by the separate mention of his name, 
of congratulating the company on the good 
position the institution had taken. Those who 
remembered the difficulties under which its 
founders laboured, the cold water which was 
thrown upon their endeavours, must acknow- 
ledge that these difficulties would have dis- 
couraged men of less nerve and deter- 
mination than those who founded the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution. But these 
gentlemen knew what they had in view; 
they made up their minds to do it, and 
they had done it. He saw around him men 
more distinguished in the science and art 
of architecture than himself; and he could 
only attribute the special honour conferred on 
him to his connection with Tue Bui.pEr, 
which might in some degree be regarded as 
their organ. If that were so, he considered it 
a high compliment, and would acknowledge 
that it gratified him; for when one had la- 
boured, without favour or affection, to do one’s 


in one’s small way, it was gratifying to find 
the exertioa recognised, and it could not fail 
to induce further efforts. The mention of 
Architecture called up many feelings in the mind 
of one who was enthusiastically devoted toit, and 
_who claimed for professors of it a higher con- 
sideration than they usually received, A true 


architect was a poet ; the man who expressed a | 


fine thought in marble, or in stone, was as 
much a poet, and as much entitled to ap- 
| plause and gratitude, as he who expressed 


sent company, should ever wish to inspect | it with the pen; and he was satisfied that 
that edifice, he should be most happy to afford | this was beginning to be appreciated, and by 


him every facility. His lordship concluded 
by proposing the health of the president, Mr. 


none better than by the metropolitan builders 
who aided in carrying out these thoughts, and 


Without being betrayed into exagge- | 








| extras being incurred. 


to whose ability, enterprise, aud probity, as a 
body, he would bear willing testimony. Thi 
was a topic on which he would willingly have 
a long talk; but at that late hour he must 
content himself with thanking the company 
very warmly for the honour they had done 
him, and congratulating them on the presence 
of the noble lord in the chair,—who, whether 
at the head of the Woods and Forests 
or in the chair at a meeting to obtain 
a monument to Caxton,—opening a literary 
institution and urging the advantage of 
knowledge and the beauty of wisdom, or 
presiding at the dinner of the Builders’ Bene. 
volent Institution, was uniformly distinguished 
by zeal, ability, and eloquence ; and more than 
this,—for it was more,—beyond being an 
accomplished nobleman, he was an excellent 
earnest, and real man. j 

Mr. Biers proposed the health of Mr, 
George Bird, the treasurer of the institution, 
to whom much is due. 

Mr. G. Bird having replied, 

The Chairman gave “lhe Ladies,” in order, 
as he said, that he might deserve the character 
of a “real man;” and the company sepa- 
rated. 

In addition to the gentlemen whose names 
have been mentioned, we observed near us Mr, 
Ferrey, Mr. H. E. Kendall, Mr. Hakewill, Mr, 
C. Eales, Mr. 8S. Bird, Mr. Piper, Mr. Nesham, 
Mr. Tyerman, Mr. Salvin, jun., &c. The sub- 
scriptions amounted to about 5001. 





LAMINATED ROOF TRUSSES. 


WE have received several communications on 
this subject, but have not space for them in 
full. Mr. Hay, of Liverpool, in reply to Mr. 
Burnett (p. 320 ante) re-asserts his position :— 
“I repeat,” he says, “ that the mode of apply- 
ing bent timber in the works executed from 
my designs is a different application of the 
principle that I have no where seen, or heard 
of being used; at the same time I do admit 
that the ‘stretch of imagination’ is so small 
that I was rather surprised that Lord Lovelace 
viewed it of such importance as to prepare a 
paper upon it. From the notice of this paper 
in THe Buriper I conceived it to be the 
same thing, and I informed the readers of Tur 
Buriiver [ had done it six years ago.” 

The fact is, however, the principle has been 
long worked on. As another correspondent, 
a * Liverpool Architect,” writes, ‘ the merit 
of inventing the laminated arched truss, as we 
usually have it, lies with M. De Saint Phar, 
who first suggested the idea in 1811, but it was 
first practically used by Colonel Emy, in roof 
principals, at Gironde, in France, in 1825; and 
then the year following, at Marac, near Bayonne, 
a roof of 65 feet span was constructed by the 
same engineer: the principals were of plank 
2-inch thick, bent in courses over a mould or 
template, and then nailed or bolted firmly 
together. Also in a valuable work published 
by Wiley and Putnam, New York, in 1835, 
laminated arch ribs are shown, and not 
reckoned a novelty, but merely stating that the 
usual mode of forming them consists in making 
the rib of several concentric courses of timber, 
bent to a suitable curvature, the different 
courses to be firmly united together with hard 
woot keys and stirrups of iron.’’* 





LAW OF CONTRACTS. 
ADELPHI CHAPEL. 
Sir,—The claim against the Trustees of 
Adelphi Chapel was for 640/. 5s. ; not, as your 
printers say, 6,405/. You will add largely t 


| the benefits conferred through your publication 


: | by pointing out at times the legal difficulties 
duty, and achieve the greatest amount of good | $e 4 | 


ot contracts so often unwisely taken. In this 
instance it was ambiguously stated that written 
orders were necessary, which we obtained from 
the only party a builder communicates with— 
“the architect”—being ourselves certain that 
the party mostly interested was aware of suc 

As to the certificate, 


| the architect gave it as he considered fit, and 





had no other idea than that he had done 80 . 
such form as would satisfy his employers 4 
the money was due to us, or that he shoul 
have otherwise worded it. 


Aldersgate-street. Henry Burton. — 
ES ai 





* The roof of the Palm House, at Loddige’s Nursery #t 
Hackney, built about 1820, is constructed of 
lamine,—says another correspondent. 
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Vou. VII.—No. 337. | 


MR. BARRY’S REMUNERATION FOR NEW 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 





To assist our readers in forming a judg- 
mert in the dispute between Mr. Barry and 


the Guvernment as to the amount of remune- | 


ration for his past services as architect of the 
new Palace of Westminster, we place before 
them the principal heads of a letter addressed 
by the architect, in February last, to the 


commissioners. He says,—‘* You are doubt- | 


less aware that the proposition originally made 
to me by the Government, in 1839, was, that 
I should receive the sum of 25,000/. for the 
Jabour and responsibility to be imposed upon 
me in the superintendence, direction, and 
completion of the intended edifice, and that I 
was induced to accede conditionally to that 
proposition in the belief that it was made to 
me in the absence of a due appreciation of the 
enormous extent of that labour and responsi- 
bility, and that any attempt on my part, at that 
time, to prove the inadequacy of the sum pro- 
posed would have been fruitless. 
ther induced to take this course from having 


then entered upon the duties of my appoint- | 


ment as architect of the new palace for more 
than nineteen months, when I had already 
made extensive and costly arrangements to 
enable me to carry on the works; so that if, 
instead of acceding conditionally to the propo- 
sition, I had adopted the alternative of relin- 
quishing the employment,—which, at the 
time, occurred to me,—I could not have done 
so without a considerable sacrifice. I pre- 
ferred, therefore, to postpone all further appli- 
cation on the subject until I should be in a 
condition to prove incontestably the full ex- 
tent of my services, and then to rely upon the 
Government for a just and liberal determina- 
tion of the question.” 

The architect was appointed unconditionally 
to carry his design into effect at the com- 
mencement of 1837, and expected his “ remu- 
nerction would be of the customary amount.” 
On the Ist of March, 1839, he had the first 
official intimation as to the latter from the 
Commissioners of Woods, that they had given 
their best consideration to “ all the circum- 
stances of the case, the extent and importance 
of the buildings, the nature and description of 
the several works, the very large expenditure 
contemplated in the estimate, and the period 
within which it was proposed that such expen- 
diture should be incurred,”’ and thought the 
sum of 25,000/. would be a fair and reasonable 
remuneration. For the reasons before given 
he was induced “ to accede conditionally to 
the proposition founded upon it—under a pro- 
test, however, as to the inadequacy of the 
amount proposed, and with an mtimation that 
he should offer proof of its inadequacy when 
the building was in such an advanced state as 
to allow of a competent judgment being formed 
on the subject.” 

He then proceeds to comment on the opinion 
expressed by the Commissioners of Woods. 
First, that from the want of professional know- 
ledge, they were incompetent to form any just 
Opinion on the subject ;—that “‘ the extent and 
importance of the work ” is a reason rather for 


increasing than diminishing the customary re- | 


muneration of the architect. As to “the 
nature and description of the work,” the new 
palace “is now sufficiently advanced to allow 
of an accurate judgment being formed as to 


the amount of labour, skill, and responsibility | 
that has been incurred in producing it. I invite | 


a comparison between it and any other public 
building of modern times; and [ think it will 
be evident, even to the uninitiated, that in point 
of variety of design, elaboration of details, and 
difficulties of combination and construction, 
the labour and responsibility incurred is much 
greater than in any other modern edifice that 
can be mentioned.” 

_ The delay and perplexities attendant on offi- 
cial communications have been very great. 
‘* As one proof among many others that might 
be adduced of the enormous amount of labour 
that has already devolved upon me in conduct- 
Ing this great national work to its present 
state, it will not be irrelevant to mention, that 
no less than between 8,000 and 9,000 original 
drawings and modgls have been prepared for 
it; alarge portion of which emanated from 
my own hand, and the whole of the remainder 
have been maile under my own immediate di- 
rection and supervision.” 


THE BUILDER. 


The amount spent in the work he thought a 
| fair criterion of the amount of skill and labour 
| required in producing it. Various circum- 
stances, too, had occurred to extend the time 
originally fixed for completion. 


He then shows that he has had much more 
to do than is usual or could have been anti- 
cipated, through Dr. Reid,—the changes made 
in the mode of conducting the business of 
| Parliament,—and the vagueness of the original 
instructions given. And he considers, there- 
fore, that he is justly entitled to at least the 
customary remuneration in respect of the out- 
lay contemplated in the original design and 
estimate; and adds, that the whole of the 
arguments urged in favour of such remunera- 
tion apply with equal force to the expenditure 
upon extra works sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment or Parliament; ‘“ but to these it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that the proposal 
for a limited amount of remuneration can have 
no reference.” He looks, also, for a further 


' 
! 





Commission, and for drawings prepared for 


mons, &c. &c. In the course of ten years he 


has received of the 25,000/. originally pro- | 


posed, 24,735/. 3s. 2d., or, after deducting his 
expenses, an income of 1,500/. per annum; 
which he considers does not by any means 
recompense him for the labours, responsi- 
bilities, and sacrifices incurred. 


* The following is an account of the expen- 
diture upon the building, exclusive of the river 
embankment wall, up to 31st December, 
1848 :— 


Amount already advanced on ac- 
count of works comprised in the 
original estimate of 707,104/... £472,000 0 0 

On account of extra works in the 
embankment of the river and in 
the foundations of the building, 
the new basement story, addi- 
tional residences and offices, 
central tower, stone carving, and 
all structural arrangements con- 
nected with warming, ventilating, 

&c., &c., which could not have 
been foreseen, and which, con- 
sequently, form no part of the 
original design and estimate, 
amounting to.......... cna 210,842 16 2 

On account of extra finishings, 

| works of decoration, library and 
other fittings, and for fixtures, 
furniture, upholstery, &c., ex- 
pressly excluded from the original 
estimate, amounting to........ 

On account of miscellaneous items, 
taking down and shoring up old 
buildings, new roofs and addi- 
tions to Speaer’s late residence 
and other old buildings, tempo- 
rary roof and coverings, clerks 
of works’ offices, casts of speci- 
mens for wood-carvers, &c., &c., 
amounting to.. 








19,372 18 9 











fo eee ee eee .. «£841,630 17 11 





On the above amount of expenditure, there- 
fore, I claim, for the reasons which I have 
adduced, the accustomed remuneration of 5 
per cent. :— 


OA. ans ci enscng eer 26.6 
Upon which I have 

received on ac- 

Ee 24,735 4 2 
Leaving a balance of 
And for special or extraneous 

services during a period of ten 

years, as above enumerated.... 5.256 0 0 


£17,346 6 10 











Amount now claimed.... £22,602 6 10 


— 





———— 


Mr. Barry concludes by saying that though 
he could prove himself entitled to more than 
the customary remuneration, he proposes to 
adhere to the long-established and generally- 
received standard of charge adopted by the 
profession generally, “ in the hope that by so 
doing all controversy or contention on the 
subject may be avoided ; and when,’ he con- 
tinues, “the amount of the claim which, in 
consequence, | am now willing to receive as a 
recompense in full for my past services, 1s 
fairly considered with reference to the labour, 
responsibility, and sacrificesincurred inconduct- 
ing, under very peculiar and trying circum- 
stances, the largest and most elaborate archi- 





a | remuneration for attendances on the Fine Arts | 
I was fur- | 


them, drawing up returns for House of Com- | 


139,415 3 0) 


’ 

tectural work ever, perhaps, undertaken at one 

time in this or any other country, to which I 
/have devoted almost exclusively the best 
| period of my professional life ; and when, also, 
| It 1s contrasted with the incomes of other pro- 
fessions, such as those of the law, medicine, 
civil engineering, &c., which, it is well known, 
vary from 12,000/. to 20,000/. per annum, and 
even upwards; and when, also, the important 
fact to which I have before alluded is borne in 
mind, that every architect appointed to the 
superintendence of public works in this coun- 
try, both before and since the date of my 
engagement, has been paid the full amount of 
the customary commission, I cannot doubt but 
that it will be generally admitted, not only that 
I am ‘ully justified in the demand which I now 
make, but that I have not unduly estimated 
| the value of my services as the architect of 
| such an important national work as the new 
| Palace at Westminster.” 











PROPOSED CHURCH, SANDFORD 
DISTRICT, CHELTENHAM. 


Mr Branpon’s remarks on the instructions 
| for architects in this matter (see last number of 
''Tue Buitper) are to the point, and though 
| severe, they are not more so than are called 
| for by the gross attempt to induce professional 
men to bestow their time and talents in such a 
paltry affair at the vague chance of receiving, 
ad Grecas kulendas, a fraction of their due for 
their designs, working drawings, specifications, 
estimates, time and attention given to inspec- 
tions, as wellas for reimbursement of their tra- 
velling expenses. 

Perhaps the committee include in the archi- 
tect’s 5 per cent. commission the salary of the 
clerk of the works, under their comprehensive 
phrase “‘ of every other possible expense inci- 
dent, &c. &c.;” indeed they might as well do 
80, to be consistent in their attempted proceed- 
ing of applying the mechanical power called 
the screw to the hard-earned pecuniary re- 
compense of the first-named adviser. 


A vein of amusing blundering pervades 
these instructions, and excites our compassion 
as well as our regret at the obvious tendency 
of the whole transaction. Thus, we are in- 
formed that the “ stone* is not to be of the 
| style usually called Roman, &c. &c.”” What 
is intended is of course obvious, but even with 
| this excuse, the description of the style in- 
| tended for the church is but a negative one: 
| “ it is not to be Roman, Grecian, or classical ;” 
| hut there are more styles than one not men- 
tioned, ex. gr., Egyptian, Persian, Byzantine ! 
will they suit the taste of the committee ? 
| Among “ the plans to be sent, are plans of 
| the ground floor, and (if any) of galleries.” 
| Tfany!” Can the Committee for one mo- 
| ment suppose that 1,000 persons could be 
/ accommodated on the ground floor area alone, 
| without galleries, in a building of the cheap 
| description which their 4,000/. could in 
| any way produce? They give exact dimen- 
sions for the pews and free seats, and they 
could soon calculate the number of superficial 
feet that a building must contain to accommo- 
date 1,000 persons in the area, besides the 
| vacant space necessary for passages and chan- 
cel, vestry room, &c.: let them do this, and 
then see the length and breadth their church, 
for 4,0001., “all expenses included,” would 
necessarily take up. 

The scale to which the drawings are to be 
made is larger than usual—almost large enough 
to dispense with many detail drawings by the 
| hand of the original designer, as the parts 
would appear distinct enough for successful 
transcribing and enlarging, if required, by 
another skilful hand ! 

The services of an honorary (?) solicitor, as 
well as the signature of an honorary secretary, 
are but too plainly discernible in the fast-bind, 
hard-bargain-driving clauses of this instructive 
intimation to architects, of whom so many as 
may rush in to compete for the prize generously 
offered to them will richly deserve the sweet 
fruits which the close of the competition will, 
nostro judicio, bring to maturity In the ap- 
_ proaching autumn. a 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* “ The church to be built of stone (not being of the style 
usually called, &c. &c.):’” #i¢ in orig. ' 
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OPEN ROOF, WARE PRIORY. 

















OPEN ROOF, WARE PRIORY. 


—— 


Tue “ Priory,” at Ware, in Hertfordshire, 


the seat of M. H. Gosselin, Esq., about to be | 


restored under our direction, is an interesting 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Tue parish church of Costock has been 
repaired and enlarged under Mr. Place’s su- 
perintendence, and was lately reopened. It is 


structure of an early period, which has been | fitted with open benches with oak ends to be 


much disfigured, from time to time, by the | carved. 
repairs and adornments of succeeding occu- | 
pants. The original roof of one portion of the 


building, perhaps of all, for it is only in one 
part that it can be seen (a required increase in 


the number of rooms having led to its con- | 
version into an additional story), is suffi- | 
ciently curious to merit a record in our pages. | 


The length of the apartment is 48 ft. 6 in., 
the width 23 ft.; the height from the floor to 
the top of the rafters is 26 ft. (There is a story 
below.) The height from the floor to the centre 
of the tie-beam, which cambers 4 in., is 10 ft. 
2in. The tie-beams are 12 in. by 114 in.; 
king posts, 5} in. octagon shaft, and 5} in. by 
5$in. above cap; struts, 6 in. by 3 in.; the 


rafters, collars, braces, and bearers at feet of 


rafters, 4 in. by 6 in. ; the longitudinal bearer or 


purlin, below collar, is 5in. by 54in, The roof | 


is covered with tiles. : 
We may say something more about the 
house hereafter. 








FARRINGDON - STREET, — Correspondents | are in active operation. The third hall of the 


original decorated style of the chancel, and an 
open timber roof to correspond with the old 
one. Other restorations have been effected, 
and some are not yet completed. ‘The 
builder employed was Mr. S. Hall, of Not- 
tingham. Clophill Church, Mr. ‘Tl’. Smith, 
of Hertford, architect, and Messrs. Smith and 
Appleford, of Pimlico, builders, was con- 
secrated on ‘Tuesday week. The sum at the 





disposal of the architect for this church was | 


only about 2,300/. There is a nave with 
clerestory, small chancel, and south aisle with 
tower and porch: sittings 520. The nave is 
62 feet by 263; aisle same length by 123 


wide, The price of gas at Saffron Walden 





is to be reduced from 12s. 6d. to 8s. 4d. per | 





1,000 cubic feet. ‘The “‘ comfortable asylum 


for convicted thieves,” at Portland, as the | 
| Bristol Journal very truly styles it, is steadily 
progressing. ‘T'he skeleton stage which is to | 


extend the whole length of the proposed 
breakwater is in progress, and the inclined 
planes, screw breaks, drums, and wire ropes, 


continue to draw our attention to the delay in | prison is now tenanted by 150 convicts, and 
completing the thoroughfare from Farringdon- | the fourth or ‘ D’ division hall, will be shortly 


street to Clerkenwell. “F. H. 8.” urges that | occupied. 


the accumulations of animal and vegetable de- | forward state, and 40 cottages for warders, 


posits here are very hurtful. 


| &c., are also in progress. The infirmary is 


A new aisle has been added in the | 


The chapel for 2,000 is in a 


| supplied with salt-water baths, and the “ un- 
| fortunate” tenants of the asylum are already 
|enjoying much better health than they 
| did on arrival at their new watering place. 
A “ very extensive and beautiful garden 
/has been formed facing the prison,” and 
the salubrity of this rather “ fortunate | 
we think, than “ unfortunate” island, 1s 
highly extolled by the authority above quoted, 
who adds, in the spirit of our own repeated 
observations, “ what can honest paupers think 
of a system which provides abundance of food, 
sea-baths, and other luxuries, to convicted 
thieves, while they, in their honest poverty, 
are hardly able to get bread, or must take 
refuge in an union-house?” But we fear it !s 
not paupers alone that have reason, or at least 
that may be unfortunately induced, to look 
Portland-wards with a sigh of envy, only hall 
suppressed by an honest repugnance to the 
stigma of disgrace through which alone such 
sterling benefits can be won and worn. Woul 
that some way through the honest struggling 
pie of poverty into just such a Fortunate 
sland could be instituted as a support and re- 
_ward to such a spirit of militant rectitude, when 
unavailing in its own honest efforts |——-We 
are glad to learn from the Sheffield Times that 
there is a considerable improvement in the 
staple trades of that town, and of a nature 
'which bids fair to be permanent.——There 
_ was made last year in Manchester 350,000,000 
cubic feet of gas, and in the depth of winter ¢ 
‘required 400 retorts in full work, and om 
annual consumption of cannel coal of 25,00 
tons, The yearly increase in the consumption 
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seems to go on steadily, and, with each 
successive reduction in price, it is said to ad- 
vance in a still greater measure.——On 
Friday in week before last the first stone of the 


long-talked-of new floating dock was laid at | 
Limerick. One of the commissioners of the | 


board of works stated that the board had but 
50,0001. to complete the work, which it had 
taken under its own management, 








NORMANTON CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE. 

Tur village of Normanton is built on the 
brow of a hill overlooking a portion of the 
county town of Derby, from which it is distant 
about 14 mile. It was this village which gave 
birth to Jedediah Strutt, who invented the 
machine for making ribbed stockings in 1758, 
in conjunction with his brother-in-law, then a 
hosier in Derby. From this invention man 
most extensive fortunes have been seltned, 
He was an ancestor of the late Joseph Strutt, 
who presented the Arboretum—laid out by 
the well-known Loudon—to the inhabitants of 
Derby. 

The church, the foundation of which is of 
great antiquity, mention being made of it in 
the Domesday Book, stands on the highest 
portion or summit of the hill, but is scarcely 
seen on a near approach, from the road being 
many feet lower than the surrounding ground. 
From the churchyard may be discerned the 
churches of Little-Over (itself a curiosity), 
Spondon, and Shelbourne. The churchyard, 
though apparently full, has few memorials of 
any interest. ‘There is one, however, exceed- 
ingly novel in design, having perpendicular 
tracery filling in its margins. The quatre- 
foil, shield, &c., are well chiselled. The 
church stands east and west, and consists of 
nave, tower, and chancel, having a north and 
south doorway in nave, but no porch. The 
windows are few, and scarcely light the build- 
ing sufficiently. The chancel fell down, or was 
removed, some years since,—an ugly excres- 
cence being built on a portion of the original 
stone walls which was preserved. ‘The nave 
and tower are of stone, doubtless obtained 
from the Swarkstone quarries, being similar 
to that used in the construction of the Swark- 
stone-bridge, which is three-fourths of a mile 
in length, and not more than 3 miles distant. 
The spire has apparently not been erected more 
than thirty years. What it was originally it is 
hard to say, as no traces or sketches are extant. 
The tower is not so wide as the nave,—the 
nave wall being finished on either side as a 
buttress. The chancel is opened to the nave 
by a semicircular arch, the crown of which has 
become much flattened; it is totally devoid of 
ornament, having merely a bead worked on the 
arris. The church was evidently a Norman 
erection, but has had so much of church- 
wardens’ alterations and improvements, that it 
is difficult to find many traces of its original 
state. The southern doorway had a circular 
head, but was pulled down and re-erected with 
an equilateral arch, the chevron moulding of 
the original being worked around it in small 
pieces as a label, producing a curious effect. 
The corbel tables of roof of nave, with its 
grotesque heads, seem to have alone remained 
entire. ‘They are, however, much injured by 
Time,—that destroyer of all things, and yet 
more sparing than the hands of those mortals 
whom it is continually crushing. With the 
exception of a small window in the tower, the 
whole of them are interpolations. 

Not being uble to obtain the key, save by a 
three miles walk, I was compelled to limit my 
Scrutiny to a glance in at the windows, so 
cannot describe the roof, or the monuments, 
&e., of which there seem to be a few. 

W. W. 





SMITHFIELD MarkKet.—The Parliamen- 
tary Committee to whom this matter was 
referred reported their opinion, after taking 
much evidence, that it ought to be re- 
moved. 'They refer to the importance of a large 
Open space, such as Smithfield, in the midst of 
i densely-populated district, and express a 
lope that in any contemplated alterations the 
sreater portion of the present open space may 
2e retained. The House of Commons do not 


seem disposed to attend to their committee’s 
recommendation, 


STEPS TO PULPIT, 











PISA CATHEDRAL. 














STEPS TO PULPIT IN THE DUOMO AT 
PISA. 


THESE original and beautiful steps are not 
the least interesting remains of Giovanni da 
Pisa’s capo d’ opera, the marble pulpit in the 
duomo of that city. It was one of the many 
glories of that noble pile ruined by the disas- 
trous fire of 1596 (the plumbers, as usual, were 
the cause of the mischief). It was completely | 
crushed by the falling in of the roof: the frag- 
ments collected after the fire were but few in 
number, and are now worked up in the present 
pulpit. ‘These steps wind round a column in 
the nave, against which the pulpit is placed. 





RATING GAS COMPANIES. 


The rating of the property belonging to 
gas, water, and railway companies, to the 
relief of the poor, being now so much in dis- 
pute, every decision thereon is of importance. 

On Friday, July 6th, a decision was made 
in the case of au appeal of the Pheenix | 
Gas Company, against the assessment of | 
their property to the poor-rate, in the parish | 
of Greenwich, which assessment had been in- | 
creased when the last rate was made, in April | 
last, from the sum of 1,680/. to 5,671/. (both 
sums including the station and mains), with- | 
out any alterations having been made by the | 
company, to increase the value of their pro- 
perty in that parish. 

The Phenix Gas Company have very exten- 
sive buildings and plant, the mains extending 
into twenty-three parishes, with large manu- 
facturing stations, at Vauxhall, Bankside, and 
Greenwich ; also store stations in Kennington- 
lane and Wellington-street. 





' surveyor, Mr. Charles 


The parish officers, by the advice of their 
Penfold, valued the 
property belonging to the company, in the 
parish of Greenwich, as separate and distinct 
from the rest of the company’s works and 
mains (although the whole is most intimately 
connected, also managed by one board of 
directors, having one office and only one set of 
clerks and officers), by which scheme, the 
whole value of the station and mains in Green- 
wich were assessed to the poor-rate of that 
parish, as well as a portion of the value of the 
gas rental of the other parishes, supplied with 
gas from the Greenwich station, for the reason 
that the gas used in these parishes passed 
through the mains laid in Greenwich parish. 
They then proceeded to ascertain the net rate- 


|able value, by assuming the rent which a 


tenant would give, “ from year to year,” for the 
whole property in Greenwich, with the right 
of supplying that and the other parishes now 
supplied from the Greenwich station, and this 


assumed rent was arrived at by finding the 


power of production (not the quantity pro- 
duced), of gas, at the station in Greenwich ; 
the result was— 


Net rateable value of the station..........£2,000 
Do. of the mains in Greenwich, supplying 


gas in Greenwich only ........-+-++0+: 2,924 
Do. of the mains in Greenwich, supplying 

Lewisham 2... 2.0... ccccccccccsccees 154 
Do. of the mains in Greenwich, supplying 

other parts....... CAKE CREREETRO CeCe we 593 





Tctal net rateable value .......- £5,671 





The surveyor of the Company, Mr. Lee, 
contended that the whole of the property be- 
longing to the Company must be considered 
as one concern, and taken as a whole, and so 
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! 
assessed to the poor-rate,—or, that the rent 
which a tenant would give, “ from year to 
year,” for all the stations, stores, and mains, 
in the 23 parishes, must first he assumed ; that 
the basis of this assumed rent should be the 
gas actually produced at the three stations, | 
and sold in the 23 parishes; and from the 
rent, so ascertained, must be obtained the net 
rateable value of the whole property. 

Then, that the net rateable values of all the 
stations and stores must be assumed and de- 
ducted from the net rateable value of the whole 
property, the balance being the net rateable 
value of all the mains in the twenty-three 
parishes, and that this balance should be di- | 
vided in proportion to the quantity of mains 
in each parish,—or, that the stations and 
stores should be rated in the parishes in which 
they may happen to be situate, in proportion to 
their present value, and the net rateable value 
of all, deducted from the amount of the net 
rateable value of the whole property, including 
the stores and stations, and that the remainder 
should be divided amongst the twenty-three 
parishes, in proportion to the quantity of fixed 
apparatus situate in each parish, instrumental 
in earning gas rent,—the result would be :— 


Net rateable value of all the stations .... £5,438 
Ditto of all the mains .........eccceee 3,320 
Total net rateable value of the 
whole property.......+++- . £8,758 

Net rateable value of the Greenwich 
Maton 1s >see deeasres evece £1,316 
Ditto of the street mains in Greenwich .. 314 

Net rateable value of all the pro- 
perty in Greenwich ...... -» £1,630 

The total present value of all the stations 
Se ee cose ee KGa, 298 
Ditto of all the street mains...........+ 105,76) 


Total present value of all the 
property ....seceeeee ee «+ 2s8, 999 


The present value of the station at Green- 
wich DOING. ....000++ ss os esengeessees £41,953 
Ditto of the street mains at ditto........ 11,048 


Total value of the property ia 
Greenwich .........20.+ 0+ ee £00,001 
The court decided that the assessment must 

first be made on the whole of the property in 

the twenty-three parishes, as a whole, in 
accordance with “The Queen v. The Great 

Western Railway Company,” and that it was 

to be then divided, as contended for by the 

company’s surveyor; that the net rateable 
value of the whole was to be 13,600/., and in 

Greenwich parish, 2,532/., viz., station, 2,045/., 

mains, 487/. ‘The case was gone into at great 

length; it came on by special appointment, 
and it occupied the court from nine until half- 
past seven o’clock. 

The company have appealed against the 
assessment of their property in various 
parishes several times, for the purpose of 
having a principle decided, but have not 
succeeded before this case. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

A CONTEMPORARY, in allusion to past ex- 
penditure on some of our greater railway works, 
says,—“ The sum of 140,000/. has just been 
expended on a new station at Euston-square ; 
243,096/. on the bridge over the Tyne at New- 
castle ; 126,960/. on the bridge over the T'weed 
at Berwick; and in the Kastern Counties 
exposé, the stations at Cambridge, Ely, and 
Peterborough, figure respectively in the sums 
of 80,5551, 93,423/., and 93,2347. But these 
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more extensive than those at Britannia-bridge, 
many persons doubt that Mr. Brunel will 
complete Saltash-bridge for less than one mil- 
lion! The whole population of Cornwall, in- 
cluding the Scilly islands, was, by the last 


census, only 341,279.”” The amount of some 
of this heavy expenditure we were ourselves 
the first to point attention to; but, though we 
have no desire to defend what may appear to 
be improper or imprudent outlay, or to 
commend any generation of men for going 
beyond its means, still it would be well, in 
fairness, to consider, that the fruits of such 
expenditure in the present instance are great 
and noble works, that future generations may 
not only benefit by, but honour the present for 
rearing, as a monument of their own greatness, 
—not blame them tor as any thing like a monu- 
ment of folly. The extravagance will be for- 
gotten while its fruits will carry forth the 
unsullied renown of the present generation 
into future ages.——Far other may he the fate 
of some of those who have reared up vast but 
vanishing monuments to themselves out of 
the hard-earned wealth of the present genera- 
tion. Though among the first to warn we 
were among the last to reproach. 
past exposures may have exceeded previous 
belief, the present seem really past all belief. 
We are now assured that Mr. Hudson’s cool 
moral courage went even so far as to convert 
9374 shares, presented to him as a gift by one 
of those Companies over whom he reigned 
with his iron rule, into as many thousands and 
more; having sold out under the cloak of 
these gift-shares, no less than 10,894 in all, 
without the right to even a single share beyond 
the 9374 presented to him! We sincerely 
hope, however, for the honour of our race and 
generation, that the facts on which such a 
statement is grounded will be ultimately found 
to be capable of some much more charitable 
interpretation. Meantime it is asserted that a 
profit of 145,704/. was reaped on this one trans- 
action alone ! The Derby and Chesterfield 
Reporter speaks of a new cast-iron girder to 
be patented by Mr. Rutter, Railway Inspector, 
the advantages of which consist “ in the con- 
struction of the joint, as the joinings of the 
two half beams in the middle of the span, 
where girders of a very long stretch cannot be 
cast with any safety, in consequence of break- 
ing, and damage they might sustain thereby.” 
The girder is suitable, it is said, for bridges 
(railway) of 100 feet span and upwards. 
A “railway steam-boat” of iron has been 
launched at Millwall, to ply asa sort of floating 
locomotive bridge, connecting the terminus of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
line with the town of Hull. It is supplied with 
engines of 150-horse power, and is expected to 
run at the rate of 15 miles an hour with pas- 
sengers, who “step into a spacious saloon 
without the opportunity of knowing that they 
have left terra firma.” The erection of a 
large railway bridge, 75 feet 6 inches long and 
30 feet high, in a week, says the Bradford 
Observer, may be regarded by some as an im- 
possibility, but the feat has been all but ac- 
complished on the Leeds and Thirsk Railway. 
Messrs. Garside and Parker, sub-contractors, 
laid the foundation of a bridge of the dimen- 
sions specified, behind the Retreat, at Armley, 
near Leeds, on Monday, June 25; on the 
evening of the following day the abutments 
were raised to the springing, and the centres 
placed for supporting the stones of the arch 
during its construction. On the Wednesday 
evening the key stones were fixed. On the 
following Friday the masonry on both sides 
was raised to the level of the cornices ; and 
on the next day a roadway was made across 
the bridge, which would have been com- 














are bagatelles compared with the expenditure 
on the bridge over the Menai, at Bangor, | 
which the Chester and Holyhead Directors | 
have admitted will cost 600,000/. (some people 
believe it will exceed 750,000/.), although Mr. 
Stephenson’s estimate was only 250,000/. 
Costly as that bridge is, it will be out-Heroded 
by the projected Cornish railway bridge over 
the Tamar, at Saltash, where the centre pier 
is to be sunk 80 feet deep below the water’s 
surface at low water spring tides; and as the 
Government stipulated that the bridge should 
be carried 100 feet above the high-water sur- 
face, making a total height of upwards of 180 


pleted but for some little delay in the 
supply of stones for the parapet wall.—— 
The viaduct at Coventry on the Nuneaton 
line has been completed. It is a quarter 
of a mile in length, is on a curvature, and 
consists of 28 arches each 40 feet span, and 
15 rise. The pier and arches are of 
stone.——The Leeds and Thirsk line was 
formally opened on Monday week. It is 39 
miles in length, with stations at Kirkstall 
Horsforth, Starbeck, for Harrowgate and 
Knaresborough, Ripley, Ripon, and other 
points intermediate between the termini at 
Leeds and Thirsk. The Bramhope tunnel, 
already occasionally noticed, is one of the 





feet, and thereby making the works much 


principal works on this line. It is two miles 


But far as | 





234 yards in length, 25 feet in height, from 
formaticn level, and 25 feet 6 in width. No 
less than 1,563,480,000 gallons of water are es. 
timated to have been pumped out during its pro. 
gress. The line of tunnelling is almost Straivht 
throughout. The Crumple Valley is crossed 
by a viaduct of ten semicircular arches of 59 
feet span each, and at a height of about 64 
feet. Another viaduct crosses the Nidd 
Valley: it is of seven segmental arches, 50 
feet span each, and rises 93 feet above the 
water. In crossing the Ure Valley, there js 
an embankment 3} miles long. An iron 
bridge 100 feet in span crosses the river 
Swale. 





PUBLIC SCREENS—OR, PENALTIES 
INEVITABLE. 


In my walks through the streets of London 
I have heen struck by the great negligence of 
the Board of Health, in not providing places 
of retirement for the wayfarer. It is unneces.- 
sary to particularize the long ranges of busy 
causeway that may be travelled without a 
resort—but I believe that three miles (from 
Farringdon-street to Hyde Park) presents no 
refugium for pedestrians. In France it is or- 
dered otherwise, and there no occasion exists 
for such warnings as “ Commit no nuisance.” 
I need not tell you what the real nuisance is— 
nor that pollutions of the most pernicious kind 
are driven into the narrowest alleys and 
amongst the densest of the poor population, 
and that there alone, in sight of women and 
children, those nuisances so obnoxious to the 
senses of the well bred are utterly unnoticed. 

Impressed with the cruelty of these restric- 
tions, and the injustice to the denizens of the 
humble quarters, whose vital air is vitiated 
even at their doors, I wrote a year back to 
the Woods and Forests, but was answered 
that “they had no funds applicable to that 
purpose.” ‘lo whom then are confided these 
fiscal provisions which regard the health of 
citizens? Surely so indispensable a precau- 
tion cannot be beneath the dignity of high 
officials. A distinguished statist once wrote, 
* Nihil alienum mihi puto qui sit humanum,” 
—the natural weaknesses of humanity should 
be respected—a night’s lodging in a police 
cell is rather a hard penalty for a resort to the 
alleviation of necessity. 

In these particulars we might with ad- 
vantage imitate our neighbours across the 
straits, and by providing sanitary retreats, 
obviate all occasion for either the interference 
of the constabulary, or the standing inde- 
cencies of notices and inscriptions which make 
immundities palpable, as well as the fact that 
the fashion of the day is mock modesty. 

A few 7 feet slates fixed at stations not more 
than half a mile apart, with retreats, would 
obviate more irregularity than the whole police 
force, and at the same time conduce to the 
public health and decorum. 

QuoNnpDAM. 








ON A METHOD OF COMMENCING 
DRAWING. 


Tue following system* has been pursued for 
about twelve months with the children between 
the ages of six and twelve of a village school in 
Kent, chiefly with the view of promoting habits 
of correct observation, and of exercising all 
the faculties. The lessons were given once, 
and sometimes twice, a-week, with occasional 
intervals; and they occupied about an hour 
each. 

First Stage : outline Drawing with Chalk on 
a Black Board, large Slate, or common Board. 
—This material was adopted because it enforces 
a bold style, and precludes small drawing. 
More sketches can be made in a given time 
than with any other material: it can be erased 
with the greatest ease, and it is very cheap ; 
but care must be taken that its facilities do 
not cause heedlessness and incorrectness. 

I. Drawing from Simple Objects that Te 
quire no Perspective ; such as simple leaves, 
large feathers, a table-knife, gimlet, clasp- 
knife, hammer, apple, pear, turnip, gartal 
onion, spade, shovel, painter’s brush, rl 
brush, oval palette, hatchet, mallet, sm4 
saw, &c. th 

When simple forms can be sketched wit 
tolerable ease and correctness, the pupils com 
mence btn ie oe 

* According to the Journal of Design... 
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II. Sketching Objects in which Perspeetine | 


is gradually introduced; such as cups, jugs, bot- | 
tles, shoes, boots, caps, hats, large shells, candle- | 
sticks, pincers, coal-scuttles, boxes and books 
in various positions, open and shut, a twig with 
several leaves, a simple flower, table, chair, &c. 

III. Subsidiary Exercises, introduced occa- 
sionally for the sake of variety and the dis- 
cipline they offer to the faculties in new direc- 
tions. 

a. Drawing, from Memory, objects pre- 
viously drawn in I, and IT. 

6. Drawing from Outline Copies of familiar 
objects—at first not requiring perspective, as 
side of a cottage, dog-kennel, bridge, tomb, 
well, wheelbarrow, very easy animals and 
figures, geometrical figures, Roman and writing 
letters, &c. 

c. Drawing small with a pencil on slate, 
from objects and copies. 

d. Inventing and drawing very simple 
borders, patterns, and other ornaments, the 
idea oceasionally taken from a leaf. 

e, Drawing, from memory, objects that have 
not been drawn from nature or copies. 

f. Petty compositions, as nurse and infant, 
man and pig, gardener digging or rolling, &c. 
Exercises d, e, and f, were chiefly confined to 
pupils in the second part of this stage. 

Second Stage. Light and Shade: Rough 
drawing on brown paper, or coarse coloured 
paper, with black Conté chalk, putting in the 
light with white chalk, the paper serving for 
the middle tint. This appears to be the most 
rapid method practicable by a child, who loses 
patience and spirit, and fails, if the sketch is 
elaborate and takes much time. 

I. Drawing common Objects that show light 
and shade very distinctly, as an apple, pear, 
orange, cup, jug, bottle, glass, vase, geo- 
metrical solids, book and box open and shut, 
models of animals, heads, &c., at first singly ; 
afterwards two or more arranged picturesquely, 
and in reference to light, shade, shadow, and 
reflection, &c. 

Il. Drawings from Copies of objects not 
readily accessible, as houses, animals, the 
human figure, &¢. 


METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


A SPECIAL court was held on Thursday, the 12th 
inst., at the court house, Greek-street. The Earl 
of Carlisle in the chair. 

The State of St. Giles’s.—A voluminous report 
was presented to the court by Mr. Gotto, on the 
state of Church-lane, and other places in that locality. 
It represented them as being the resort of the most 
depraved and filthy class of the community, and the 
remnant of the mass of buildings known as the 
‘* Rookery.’’ Its condition was described as un- 
paralleled in London, and a perfect disgrace to any 
civilised community; but while the most fearful 
degradation of the human character is exhibited, 
there apparently exists an universal sense of their 
sanitary danger, and a sincere desire for relief: 


| interest and gratitude are expressed on every hand 


at even the prospect of being placed under circam- 
stances affording the opportunity of cultivating 
cleanliness, comfort, and privacy, of which they are 
now wholly deprived. It also appeared that an 
extended system of sub-letting is carried on; the 
houses in the first instance being let for a term of 
years at about 20/. per annum; they are then re-let 
house by house; these are again sub-let out in 
rooms, and, lastly, the separate beds are underlet to 


| tramps and others at about 3d. per night,—produc- 
| ing annually about 70/. per house per annum. The 
| number of persons residing on this spot is described 
| as being greater in proportion than in any other 





IIL. Subsidiary Exercises, occasionally in- | 


troduced :— 

a. Sketching in outline, on black board, 
from memory, objects in I. and II. 

6. Inventing patterns and ornaments, as in d, 
Stage I. 

ce. Drawing from memory, on black board, 
as in e, Stage I. 

d. Original compositions, as in f, Stage I. 

e. Drawing on white paper with lead pencil, 
small, to promote neatness. 

This course of instruction has not yet been 
pursued further with the children. It appears 
to give great pleasure to all the pupils, about 


| that these steps were in contemplation, and that he | 
| would be quite ready to acquiesce in any measures 


part of the metropolis. 
on 1 and 1-10th acre, with an average population 
of 2,580, or 30 persons to each house. The report 
concluded with various suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the neighbourhood, to be effected by means 
of an improvement-rate chargeable on the property 
for twenty-two years, to the amount of 795/. 5s. 8d., 
or an annual rate, to repay interest and principal, 
of 517. 13s 9d. 

Lord Ebrington moved—‘‘ That, as a temporary 
relief, all the cesspools be immediately emptied, 


and the streets, yards, and courts washed out: that | 


the necessity of thorough lime-whiting be imme- 
diately represented to the ground landlords.’’ 
Mr. Leslie wished to know from the surveyor 


whether there had been any communication with | 


the landlords of the property ? 
Mr. Gotto said he had understood the owners 


were quite willing to co-operate with this commis. | 


sion for the proposed works, but that they were un- 
willing to pay for them all at once. 

An agent who attended for Sir John Hanmer said 
he had no doubt that Sir John would be delighted 


for the improvement of his property. 
The Earl of Carlisle thought it might admit of a 
question how these rates should be raised, if the 


| houses were afterwards pulled down.—Lord Ebring- 


thirty in number, who have pursued it, even | 


to those who are the slowest and least apt. It 
would probably be the quickest method of in- 
structing youths and adults in drawing, inde- 
pendent of its effect as a discipline for the 
faculties, which last has been the main object 
with regard to the children who have used it. 
The lead pencil, sepia, and colour would, it is 


thought, follow with unusual ease and power, | 


in those cases where such articles could be 
purchased,* 





* Common White Chalk has beea fouad the best orat: 


fn" . ° 
for beginners: it admits of large outline sketching only; | 


forbids all but the most essential lines; can be marked and 
rubbed out with the greatest facility ; and allows a greater 


number of drawings to be made in a lesson than could be | 


done with equal correctness and spirit by the use of any 
other material. As far as the pupil goes he succeeds, though 
in a rough way; and this puts him in good spirits for future 
exertions. The drawings certainly do not last; but a begin- 
ner seldom cares to keep his first rude essays. A stick of 
prepared chalk may be used; but a rough piece, such as 
carpenters employ, answers perfectly well. The chalk should 
be held between the thumb and the two first fingers ; not 
ay a a crayon-holder; and it should not be cut to a fine 
nt. 

Chatking Board.—Any hard, dark surface will answer for 
chalking on: the most convenient is a board or mill-board 
painted of any dark colour, or a large slate. For the 
youngest pupils, the board should not be less than 14 inches 
hy 20: and it should be larger for youths and adults. These 
three materials would cost nearly the same (i. ¢. from Is. to 
1s. Gd.), supposing the slate be not framed. Wood and 
miil-board are lighter and more portable than slate, but re- 
qulre painting in a peculiar manner, as common black paint 
is not sufficiently hard. The mill-board also must be very 
r00 land exceedingly thick ; otherwise it is certain to cockle, 
that is to warp, exceedinely. Chalking lessons may also be 
£iven on common school-desks painted of a dark colour; or 
on painted walls, especially wainseots; or on long painted 
| or, to young pupils, on the seats of tall benches. If 
aa fes:rable to preserve the sketches, they can be drawn 
e coarse brown paper; but this substance does not allow 
false chalk lines to be erased completely. 

Rubber.—The best material for rubbing out chalk lines is 
arubber made by rolling several feet of coarse list, A 
Coarse cloth or a soft brush also answers, 





ton apprehended that it signified little whether a 
charge for the improvement of property were made 
all at once, or spread over a series of years.—Mr. 


Chadwick believed the same course was pursued | 
I 


with regard to land under the Inclosure Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Bullar could not agree that this was a 
parallel case. If Sir John Hanmer were called upon 
to pay at once for these improvements, and he 
afterwards pulled the houses down, he would in 


that case be the only loser ; but under the improve- | 


ment rate, if the houses were puued down and 
the space thrown into the street, the ratepayers 
would then have to pay these rates in addition to 
their ordinary charges. It was under consideration 


the propriety of applying to Parliament for fresh | 


powers on the subject of improvement rates.—Mr. 


Leslie denied they had any power to charge the | 


owners of land, and thought the proper course 
would be to summon the owners, and to hear what 
they intended to do as regarded their property, and 
to let them do it in their own way. He deprecated 
their practice of coming to a conclusion first, and 
then asking the consent of parties afterwards. This 
court had no power whatever to cleanse private 
cesspools on any premises without the consent of 
the owners. 


Several other commissioners having expressed their | 


opinions, the motion was put and agreed to, and 


resolutions were subsequently adopted to enable the | 


owners to do the works themselves, and empowering 
the officers of the commission to proceed if the 
owners did not. 


The Drainage of Pheasant-court, Gray's Inn- 
lane.—The assistant-surveyor presented a report on 
the state of the houses in this neighbourhood, which 
represented them as being extremely filthy and dis- 
gusting, and crowded to excess with persons of the 
poorest classes. In one case eighty persons occu- 
pied one house, several others upwar 1s of seventy, 
and the average number of the whole varied from 
thirty to thirty-five persons in each house. — The re- 
port stated that, notwitastanding this herding toge- 
ther of persons, the windows were frequently un- 
opened for days togetb>r, there was little or no 
drainage, and a tainted and pestiferous atmosphere. 
Within a few days six fatal cases of cholera had oc- 


Ninety-five houses stand | 


! ; . 
curred in the neighbourhood. The report concluded 


| with recommendations that the houses should be 
lime whited, the cesspools abolished, and a proper 
drainage and supply of water laid down, the expense 
| of which to be met by an improvement rate on the 
| property. 
| Mr. Chadwick moved the adoption of the report, 
and believed that the system of charging improve- 
ments over a series of years would be found by the 
parishes to be a cheap course to take upon them- 
sel: *s for improvements, with but a small amount 
of risk.—Mr. Leslie again deprecated the principle 
of the court taking upon themselves charges that 
ought to be borne by the owners of the property ; 
and one result of their hasty proceedings was the 
suit in Chancery, which would be attended with the 
| most frightful expenditure. He thought the question 
ought to have been taken up by the Board of 
| Health.— Mr. Chadwick said the Board of Health 
had no power to prosecute for a neglect of their 
| orders, but in every case where cholera had broken 
| out they found a complete violation of their instruc- 
| tions.—It was then resolved—‘‘ That the facts as 
| to the deplorable state of Pheasant-court, Gray’s 
| Inn-lane, be forthwith communicated to the local 
| authorities, and that they be requested to carry into 
effect those of the remedies with which they are 
chargeable.’’ ; 

Several other detail resolutions on the subject 
| were agreed to. Immediately upon these resolu- 
| tions being carried, the following letter was handed 
| into the court from Mr. Gotto :— 
| ‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I beg most re- 
| spectfully to call the attention of the court to the 
} several works which have been ordered as urgent, 
| upon reports in which I have either been associated 
| with other officers or prepared by myself, viz., 
Gulston-street, Sydenham, Church-lane, and 
| Pheasant-court, Gray’s-Inn-lane, as the court 

might suppose, these works, after they have been 
| ordered, are immediately commenced. It is in 
| order to be relieved from the responsibility and 
| delay which might be thrown upon me in the event 
| of the outbreak of cholera, which is daily expected 
| in such places, that I take the liberty of informing 
| the court, that for want of bye-law regulations and 
| other instructions, no steps whatever have been or 
| can be taken in cases ordered some time ago; and 
| that the works ordered to-day will be under the 
| same circumstances.’’ 
A conversation ensued upon the difficulty of get- 
| ting together a quorum of the Bye-Laws Com- 
| mittee, the legal members of it being from town on 
| the circuit, or otherwise actively engaged. The 
following resolution was finally adopted :-— 
| _ ‘* That the notices applicavle to the works or- 
| dered at this court be prepared by the solicitors, 
| and, on approval by the standing counsel, be made 
| use of.”’ 

The Bermondsey Mill Streams.—<A letter was 
| read from Mr. Rains, addressed to the Earl of Car- 
| lisle, asking for compensation for the destruction of 
| his property in the stoppage of the above mill- 
streams, by order of the commissioners. 

Mr. Bullar believed counsel were strongly of 
| opinion that the Vice-Chancellor had no power to 
| order an injunction ; and even were he to do so, it 
| would be dissolved by the Lord Chancellor, under 

the power of the 61st section. 

| (The 6]st section recites ‘‘ that the commis- 
| sioners may undertake any work of any description 
without any notice or other proceeding hereinbefore 
| required, where, from flood, storm, or other urgent 
| cause, the commissioners shall deem it necessary 
| that the delay occasioned by such proceedings should 
| be avoided.’’) 

| Mr. Leslie believed that they were not justified in 
| spending the ratepayers’ money for law proceedings, 
and it was the opinion of barristers that, whether 
right or wrong, as they had commenced the work 
| without notices, they would have to pay the ex- 
| penses. In fact, they might consider themselves 
| fortunate if they got out of the ‘* mess ”’ for 1,0007. 
| This was one of the evils that had arisen from busi- 
ness being done in committee instead of in open 
court, 

Mr. Chadwick denied that any such expense 
would be incurred in these proceedings. Their 
surveyor had received general orders to stop up 
what they believed to be the cause of death. 
| Consideration postponed. 
| The Cholera.—Dr. Southwood Smith wished to 
| know, as regarded districts where cholera had broken 
| 
| 


out, what processes for flushing and cleansing were 
in operation or in contemplation. He regretted 
that they were not in a better condition to meet the 
evil by permanent works, as they might have been, 
had more cordiality existed amongst the members of 
the court. As they were not, however, ready to 
bring forward permanent measures, he hoped that 
temporary relief would be immedi ately given in those 
districts that were suffering tue most. é 

Mr. Lovick said in Surrey and Kent, forty mea 
were engaged in flushing, in addition to fifty pre- 
viously employed. Several thousand cubic yards 
of filth had been removed during the last week or 
two. 





Mr. Chadwick said it should be known that only 
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one-fourth of the evaporating surface of drainage 
was under the control of the commissioners from 
sewers, as one-fourth arose from cesspools, and 
the remaining two-fourths from house drains. 

The Earl of Carlisle said there was considerable 
odour from the drains at the end of the town to 
which he was called by his duties, and wished to 
know if there was any method of trapping them to 
meet the evil. 

Mr. Chadwick said a plan for this purpose was 
before the Committee, but the difficulty was, that in 
trapping the drains, the gases were forced into the 
houses. In fact the offensive gases had been driven 
from the mouth of the sewer in the Thames as far 
back as Islington, at which point the sewers were 
perfectly clean.—The question was referred to the 
surveyors. 





MAiiscellanea, 

Tue Iron Trape.—In the face of the 
recent general stultification of the authority of 
the old quarterly meetings, a renewed attempt 
is being made, on the old model, to patch it 
up once more. The Times, for Ba lately 





so justly sickened with the general want of 
dependence to be placed on such an authority 
as a faithful index to the state of the trade at 
large, is now assured, notwithstanding the 
general repudiation of that authority by the 
trade itself, that “ the first-rate firms, such as’’ 
so and so advertised, “ invariably adopt and 
maintain the prices fixed at quarterly meetings, 
but the small and needy houses [all in short 
who dared to question the authority of those 
who set themselves up as the élite were “ small 
and needy houses,” who] during the quarter, 
not unfrequently, as heretofore, make reduc- 
tions to suit exigencies.” ‘This used-up mode 
of enforcing a tyranny by threats of a 
stigma, however, is now unavailing. The old 
quarterly nurse of “high prices” and “ great 
masters” may quoteher authority. —ad infinitum, 
but the Gamp game is up. That authority 
was recently found out to be nowhere, and it 
is too late now to give it a local habitation and 
aname. ‘To stigmatize the trade at large— 
which did recently repudiate both the old 
quarterly and her authority,—as ‘small and 
needy” is going rather too far. Even as an 
advertisement of—so and so—first-rate firms, 
the attempt is futile, Ae to late proceedings 
and present prospects, what says one of the 
most respectable of the old advocates of high 
prices, one whose own very words are now 
being used about “small and needy” houses 
alone selling at comparatively low prices? 
“ During the late quarterly meetings,” says 
this veteran advocate of “ great masters,” 
Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, “ the apprehen- 
sions we last noticed of a further decline in 
prices have unfortunately been realised, and 
the nominal rates concluded upon at the pre- 
liminary deliberations of the iron masters, at 
Handsworth, have been altogether disregarded 
—still no accession of activity has ensued,” 
&e. It is high time, then, that the trade at 
large—with which the quarterly faction of this 
split camp can no longer be identified since it 
stigmatizes all but itself as not only “small 
and needy” but as sellers of “ an inferior qua- 
lity” of iron—were preparing to appoint some 
new and honester and less impracticable index, 
since even the very highest upholder of the 
old quarterly dictum now repudiates its au- 
thority altogether. 

Errors 1n AWaRDS.—In an arbitration be- 
tween a builder at March, as plaintiff, and cer- 
tain commissioners of the White Fen district 
in Benwick, the arbiter, an architect at St. 
Neot’s, had inadvertently omitted formally to 
award a sum of 257/. for extras to the plaintiff, 
about which there was no dispute; but after- 
wards intimated the inadvertence to the de- 
fendants, and gave affidavit thereof. The de- 
fendants, however, insisted on the strict and 
literal terms of the award, and argued before 
Lord Denman, that the decision ought to be 
sustained, “ it being a principle not to disturb 
awards which on the face of them appear cor- 
rect.” His lordship said, that if a straining in 
the law as to such decisions was ever justifi- 
able, it was in this case, otherwise a great and 
obvious injustice would be done to the plain- 
tiff, and after making some strong remarks on 
the conduct of the defendants in seeking to 
take advantage of such an error, his lordship 


made the rule absolute for setting aside the 
award, 





Osmaston MANorR-HOUSE, DERBYSHIRE, 
is a great pile of building, comprising, besides 
numerous suites of apartments, a wilderness of 
corridors, galleries, arcade, towers, chapel, 
school, riding school, conservatory, tennis 
court, bakery, laundries, dairies, kitchens, 
stables, coachhouses, and all sorts of other 
appliances, scientific, economical, and conve- 
nient. The pile has been already about three 
years in building, and is not yet completed, 
although the proprietor, Mr. Wright, and his 
numerous family, have recently got access to a 
portion of it. ‘The whole, with some little ex- 
ception, is fireproof, and comprises extensive 
arrangements for heating, smoke conduction, 
&c. All the smoke from every quarter of the 
buildings is collected by flues into a tannel 
600 feet in length, which conducts it under- 
ground, through a very extensive range of 
cellars, to a smoke tower in the kitchen gar- 
den, 21 feet square and 150 feet high, with an 
iron staircase to the top and a circular brick 
shaft within. Along the same line of cellars is 
a railway, 300 feet long, with curves, turn- 
tables, &c., and a coal lift, with hydraulic ma- 
chinery for lifting through four stories in 
height. Water, heated by five boilers, weigh- 
ing 15 tons, is conducted all over the premises 
by four to five miles of pipes. Under the 
dining-room is a cistern for 30,000 gallons of 
water. In the cellars alone, including wine 
cellars with strong doors, are about a million 
and a quarter of bricks, and throughout the 
buildings are 350 tons weight of cast-iron, in 
girders and other heavy castings. At the west 
corner of the mansionstands the fresh-air tower, 
65 feet in height. ‘There are also a flag tower 
and a clock tower,—in all, four massive and 
conspicuous towers imbedded in the mass of 
building. The east side of the mansion occu- 
pies an elevation 333 feet in length. Domestic 
processes, such as washing, spit turning, &c., 
are done by machinery, worked by a large 
water-wheel. At a pond three pumps, also 
worked by water power, force water up hill 
into the reservoir from which the house is 
supplied. The design of the building, which 
has been executed in sombre blue lime- 
stone, relieved by gritstone doorways, window 
jambs, moulds, and ornaments, is by Mr. J. H. 
Stevens, of Derby, and the main part of the 
works have been done by workmen employed 
by Mr. Wright himself. At a substantial 
entertainment lately given by the latter to the 
former and their wives, &c., nearly 500 per- 
sons assembled, and a splendid Bible and 
Prayer Book were presented in the name of 
the workmen to their employer, who thanked 
them in an unpretending speech, replete with 
kindly feeling. A silver inkstand was at same 
time presented to the Rev. W. B. Hayne, who 
had lectured to them every Wednesday during 
the progress of the works. The village and 
its church and school are also chiefly of re- 
cent construction, the whole being intended, 
as we are told, to form a sort of model 
village. 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION, — We 
have occasionally drawn attention to Mr. 
Whishaw’s exertions in the promotion of tele- 
graphic communication, and recently had an 
opportunity of glancing over a variety of his 
arrangements in the Music-hall, Store-street, 
among which were exhibited many details 
that certainly seemed well adapted to facilitate 
the end in view. ‘The French Govern- 
ment Commission appointed to proceed to 
London and examine the various systems of 
electric telegraphs here, would do well to visit 
and examine Mr. Whishaw’s modifications 
and inventions. We may mention that the 
Metropolitan Central Terminus of the English 
line of telegraphs is to be put into immediate 
communication with the General Post-office, 
by an extension of the wires to St. Martin’s Le 
Grand, and that the first Irish line of telegraph 
has just been constructed on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway for a couple of 
miles from the Kingsbridge terminus. 

Patent Decorative GLass.—We men- 
tioned when speaking of one of Lord Rosse’s 
soirées, some specimens of this glass. Since 
then we have had an opportunity of seeing 
something more of it. The process employed 
gives representations of net or other curtains 
with decorative borders, lace patterns, and 
bunches of flowers, and the singular cheap- 
ness of the glass thus prepared wil! doubtless 
lead to a considerable use of it, 





Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 31st inst., for 
the erection of a new workhouse for the Truro 
Union, Cornwall ; by 24th, for paving that part 
of the New-road, west of Tottenham-court. 
road, in the parish of St. Pancras, with granite 
cubes ; by Aug. 2nd, for the erection of a new 
church at Blendworth, Hampshire; by 21st inst, 
for the several works to be performed in erecting 
witnesses’ rooms, &c. at the Grand J ury 
Chamber, Winchester; by 24th, for the erec. 
tion of schools at Harlow; by a date not spe. 
cified, for alterations at No. 125, Lower 
Marsh, Lambeth; by 24th, for painting at 
Chelmsford Workhouse, &c.; by 25th, for g 
supply of British iron, files, and rasps, paint, 
&c., for the East-India Company ; and by 26th, 
for the re-construction of the drainage and 
water supply and for alterations, &c., at Cuck- 
field Workhouse. 


AGENCY ON TRANSFER OF Estartzs: 
Dovs_Le DeatinG.—An action was recently 
brought before the Lord Chief Baron, on the 
home circuit, by Mr. Austin, a house agent in 
Conduit-street, Hyde-park, against Mr. Spear, 
a party for whom he had purchased an estate 
named Craven-hill Lodge, at Bayswater, for his 
commission of 24 per cent. on the sale. The 
plaintiff’s claim was resisted on the ground that 
he had no sooner contracted with the defendant 
than he went to Mr. Lahee, the well-known 
eminent house-agent, and offered to provide a 
purchaser for the same property, on condition 
that he would give him a commission on the 
part of the owner, for whom Mr. Lahee acted, 
and that he had accordingly contracted with 
Mr. Lahee for 25/., the full half of Mr. Lahee’s 
own fee, offered by the seller. ‘The Chief 
Baron, in summing up the case, characterised 
the plaintiff’s conduct as unjustifiable and dis- 
honourable, and said he had no doubt that he 
had thus in law done away with the original 
contract. The jury were of the same opinion, 
and the plaintiff, therefore, by running with 
the hare and hunting with the hounds, Jost 
both his case and his character, a verdict being 
at once returned against him. 


Art-Union or Lonpon.—If there be not 
20,000 subscribers to the London Art-Union 
for this current year we shall be surprised. The 
council have obtained the completed plates by 
C. W. Sharp and W. D. Taylor, of Webster's 
capital pictures, “The Smile” and “ ‘he 
Frown.” These will be delivered on payment 
of the subscription; and those who subscribe 
earliest will get the best impressions. In 
addition to these every member will receive a 
series of etchings from original drawings, illus- 
trating Shakspeare’s “Seven Ages,” by D. 
Maclise, R.A., and still have a chance in the 
general distribution of prizes. When we tell 
our readers that the pair of plates after Webster 
alone were originally to have been published 
in the ordinary way at two guineas the pair, if 
we are correctly informed, the programme 
must be considered a tempting one. ‘This 
arrangement, too, will enable the council to be 
similarly in advance for future years, and, if 
we mistake not, will gain for the society, and, 
consequently, for art and artists, even more 
calendad success than that which it has en- 
joyed for the last thirteen years. 

Fatt or Hovuses.—At Goulston-street, 
Whitechapel, facing the East London Baths 
and Washhouses, two of a row of seven oF 
eight lofty houses, all occupied, suddenly fell 
into a complete wreck on Sunday forenoon, 
burying occupants and furniture, the former 
much injured, though none killed; and the 
whole of the remainder of the row showing 
signs of also falling, the tenants were prudently 
ordered out without even being allowed to save 
their furniture. The giving way of the walls 
of a cesspool are supposed to have led to the 
fall. But sometime back one of the same row 
came down and destroyed several persons.—— 
At Westminster, too, on Thursday week, three 
houses in Strutton-ground, corner of Artillery- 
row, fell in with all their furniture, &c., after 4 
loud crackling noise had given the inmates 
warning to save their lives. 

Tue Sewers or Lonpon.—The report 
on the subterranean survey of the metropolitan 
sewers, has just been published, and shews 
that the majority of them are in a very foul and, 
in many cases, dangerous state.——A Bill to 
amend the new Sewers’ Act has been read 4 
second time, 
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Srainep GLAss FoR CANTERBURY Ca- 
THEDRAL.—A lozenge, for a window in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, painted by Mr. J. A. Gibbs, 
of the Hampstead-road, was submitted to us a 
few days ago. It is intended to be placed 
amongst the old glass there, and was painted 
to accord with it, including the bad drawing, 


the effects of age, and even the appearance of | 


accumulated dust against the leads! For the 


] 


purpose in question, we have nothing to say | 
against this, and would compliment the artist | 


on the attainment of a considerable degree of 
richness in colour. 
however, we should grieve over and condemn, 
rather than praise, such imitations. Mr. Gibbs 
is about to execute a window for Ely. 


As a general practice, | 


Tue CONVERGING SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE. | 


—Mr. Austin has addressed a letter to us (re- | 


ference to which was accidentally omitted last 
week), complaining of a misapprehension of 
his plan, to the extent, that instead of the con- 
tents of the “‘ sumps”’ being distributed from 
time to time, the discharge would be going on 
without intermission :—‘‘ These ‘ sumps,’ ” he 
says, “ would, in fact, be no larger than what 
is before any one man’s door in any leading 
thoroughfare in the metropolis, in the shape 
of about 20 feet length of first-class sewer ; 
and, as they would be very few and far be- 
tween (one only being quite sufficient for the 
whole city of Westminster), covered over and 
removed from sight, and secured from the 
escape of bad odour, the amount of their in- 
convenience may be readily determined. The 
discharge from these ‘ sumps’ into the country 
would not be from ‘ time to time,’ but con- 
stantly, steadily, always going on without in- 
termission.” Mr. Austin has published some 
observations on Mr. Phillips’s tunnel scheme, 
but we must look at the whole matter together 
hereafter. 


WaARMLEY CuurRCH AND PARSONAGE.— 
At Warmley, in the parish of Siston, near 
Bristol, the foundation-stone of a new church 
was laid on the 3rd inst. by Mrs, F. Dickenson, 
of Siston Court. The stone was one from the 
neighbourhood, but under it was a fragment 
of the ‘ rock of ages’ from Mount Zion. The 
village of Warmley and its neighbouring dis- 
trict will thus be erected into a new parish. 
The late rector of Siston and his friends have 
subscribed over 800/. towards the church, 
which, with the parsonage, will cost about 
4,000/., upwards of half of which has been 
already assured, to carry out the design. Mr. 
J. P. Harrison is the architect. 

YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The quarterly committee-meeting of this so- 
ciety was held on the 5th instant at the rooms 
in Minster-yard, York; the Hon. and Rev. 
P. Y. Savile, rector of Methley, in the chair. 
The following grants were made, namely, 101. 
for restoration of oak roof over nave of Meth- 
ley Church, and 3/. for stem of font at 
Nafferton Church. 


INsTiTUTION oF ButLpERs’ ForREMEN.— 
We are glad to hear that since the last anni- 
versary dinner, the progress of this useful 
institution has been very satisfactory. Pro- 
fessor Cockerell amongst others sent a sub- 
scription last week. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received. —‘* Ajax,’? ‘‘ Middlesex Rate-payer’’ (the 
amount of tender for Middlesex Lunatic Asylum is, we be- 
lieve, correct. It was given in eur pages, with some remarks, 
but we have not time to refer), ‘‘ F, B. L.’’ ‘‘ House Pro- 
prietor,” ‘* R. H.,’? Lancashire (we cannot advise the adop- 
tion of the design in question). ‘‘ An Admirer,” ‘* F. C.”’ 
(next week), * E. B.,” “W. W.,” ‘* W. H.” (shall ap- 
pear), ““W. Y.,” “ J. H.,’”’ Pimlico (shall appear), ‘‘ D.C.’’ 
(will find we have already referred to the subject). ‘‘ H.C.C.” 
(will find the letter at office: the suggestion has been 
often made). ‘‘ W. H.,’’ City (shall hear from us). 
“V.H.,” “J.A.Y.,” “HH. P.? West Ham (the club 
may take a title without fear). ‘‘ H. B. M.’’ (infers errone- 
ously). ‘* J. Q.’? (the MS. has reached us), ‘‘F. Y. K.” 
(we have no intention to reprint). ‘‘ Witness for Plaintiff,’’ 
*““A. W. H.* (we avoid recommending). ‘‘The Royal 
Ftchings. A Statement of Facts,’’ by J. L. Judge (Lon- 
don, Strange, Paternoster-row) ; ‘‘ Remarks on the subject 
of an Asylum Harbour,’ by the late Mr. John Harvey 
(Weymouth, Benson, and Barling); ‘‘ Letter to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleugh, K.G., on the Education at Putney 
College,” by the Rev. C. Morgan Cowie, M.A. (London : 
Dalton, Cockspur-street) ; ** A Letter to the Right Hon. 
Henry Labouchere, M.P., on Railways,’’ by C. Locock 
Webb (London; Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill). 

“* Books, Prices, and Addresses.’”,—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘ Editor:” all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
69, Lombard-street, London. 
Cuarnman, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, A.R.A. 
TRUSTEES. 

T. L. Donaldson, Esq. A. Salvin, Esq., F.S.A. 

8. Grimsdell, Esq. G, Smith, Esq., F.S.A. 
The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 


yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premium | 


inay be left uupaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life. 

Thus large sums may be insured at the smallest presetit outlay, 
Prospectuses, forms of proposals, &c., may be had at the Office 

69, Lombard-street, or of the agents. 

JOHN REDDISH, Manacer. 








ASYLUM DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 
4 LIFE OFFICE, Wo. 72, Cornhill —Established in 1834, for 
INVALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and Cfticet's and others, 

Cuainman.—LIEUT.-GEN. SIR JAMES LAW 
LUSHINGTON, GC.B. 
Deputy Caarrman.—CHARLES WILLIAM HALLETT, Esq. 


To equitable policy holders, the ASYLUM originated in 18274 


System of Ke-assurauce, which is still current for 1850, 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM. 
Low premiums for every year of life. 
Ascending Scales, commencing at very reduced rates. 
Alternative. One-third of premium lent at 4 per cent. 
Iuvalids insured at rates adapted to circumstances. 
Naval and Military officers: fixed rates for all countries, 
GEO. FARKEN, Esq., Resident Director. 
TY ar 4] fe me Pu " “" “ 
UN ION ASSURANCE OFFICE (Fire, 
Life, Annuities), Coruhill and Baker-street, London; 
College-creen, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburz. Insituted 


A.D. 1714, 
Cuarrman— WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. 
Deruty-Cuarrman— NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq, 
Detailed Prospectuses of the extended system of Life Insurance 
in one case requiring payment of only two-thirds of the premium) 
may be had gratis. 
Loaus granted on the policies of this offi¢e. 
The system of Returning Profits on Fire Insurances was adopted 
at the foundation of the Union Society, in the year 3714 
Agents desired in places where none are at present appointed. 
Feb. 9, 1849. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
The LIFE BONUS of the year 1848, of two-thirds of the profits 
of the Life Department, has been this day declared; and with the 
exception of a reserve of 20,0001 (to accumulate towards the next 
bonus, in 1855) is payable upon and with the sum insured, or the 
value received in cash. 


La al 7 ’ J r r 

ORTABLE GAS-LIGHT.—The 
HOLLIDAY LAMP generates its own gas, cheap; will 

burn in the open air, without attention, for ten hours a pure white 
light, equal to fourteen candles, at one halfpenny per hour, without 
meter, wick, or glass, far superior to all other lights, and peculiarly 
adapted for all public and private purposes, railways, shops. booths, 
streets, factories, schools, docks, &¢.—May be seen (price from 15s, 
each) at KR. HOLLIDAY and Co.’S, the Patentees, Works, Turn- 
bridge, Huddersfield; 28, Oak-street, Manchester ; Sussex-street, 
Sheffield ; and 128, Holborn-hill, London. 
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W INSOR anil NEWTON’S 

GRADUATED TINTED SCRAPING TABLETS are 
produced by a newly discovered process, and are printed on 
drawing paper ina variety of tints, each sheet being graduated in 
colour varying for the subjects proposed to be represented, the tint 
for the sky, middle distance, and fore-cround, being already pre- 
pared for the artist, the forms and slight additions of colour are 
only required to insure a pleasing sketch, the lights throughout 
are obtained by scraping off the colour with a knife, by which 
means white touches are left where they are required.—Sold in 
packets, containing one dozen assorted tints, size 15 by 11, price 53, 
= ll Md 7}, 38. per packet.-WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rath- 
yone-place. 








SMOKE NUISANCE 
al 7 ¥ ¥ a > vl ry wT 

ODSON’S SMOKE - PREVENTING 
APPARATUS may be seen in operation every day at 
Beckett’s Steam Mills, Barbican, by which the most sceptical may 
be satisfied that the nuisance can be perfectiy got rid of. The same 
appyratus has also been successfully applied in her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards, Woolwich and Portsmouth. 





r Dy 
Q MOKY CHIMNEYS.— 
» “NO CURE NO PAY.” 

J. WILSON, Bricklayer and Surveyor of 
Chimneys, 1, Vale-place, Hammersmith, begs 
to inform architects, surveyors, builders, and 
others, that he can guarantee a perfect cure of 
chimneys from smoking into rooms, and on the 
equitable terms of * Nocureno pay.” References 
and testimonials of the highest respectability 
can be given. 

N.B WILSON & Co.'s PATENT CHIM NEY 
POTS for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, which 
have been extensively tested for the last four 
years, can be forwarded to auy part ofthe King- 
dom on receipt of a Post-office order. Prices 
and prospectuses by return of post. Licenses 
gravted to manufacturers, 


MANUFACTORY —VALE-PLACE, 
HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLESEX, 








D* ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 






























First size, 11 by & 9 
Plain Tron Valve ......-.+0+-se0e 6 0 9 6 
Bronzed and Leathered ......... e 7°90 10 6 
Japanned, white with Gold lines 11 6 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work 7 0 2 0 
Brass Front... 13 6 19 6 
Ditto with Trelli: 19 0 27 0 





Packing Cases (if required), 1s. 3d. each. 
Manufactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
Strand, London. 
j MPROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 




















) YING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from 
Ana arene sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. &e., 
from 5s. each._BURT and POTTS, Manufacturers and [ronmon- 


ers, 65, Yor-street, Westminster, London. . : 
a a tie a ipes, gutters, and builders’ ironmon- 





gery, as low as any house in London. Delivered free within 5 miles. 


ee — 
T a +d . 

| THE NILE.—THE EXHIBITION of this 

| nee ob pepe # mae & UNAVOIDABLY POSTPONED, in conse- 

ence ofan accident by a fall to the 2 > sting > me- 
chanism.— Egy ptian Hall, Piccadilly. ici aatadieaatn aeaiaiaas 


y baa oh Pa - ror ' 

oY AL POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

ON.—Lectures on Chemistry, by Mr. J. M. Ashley, Dai 
at Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Monday, W x tot md 
and Friday, at Nine o'clock. Lecture, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on 
Masters’s Patent Process of Freezing Dessert Ives, &c. Lecture on 
| Painting, by J. Clark, Esq., illustrated by examples from the Old 
Masters. A Lecture on Character, with Musical filustrations. by J. 
Russell, Esq., every evening at Fight o’clo-k. The Microscope. 
| The Dissolving Views include Scenes in Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land, from Original Drawings taken on the spot by J. 
ae Fyout, faa ; also a New Series of Dioramiec Eftects, by Mr. 

lliide. New Chromeatrope. div dD dinissiot 
ia. : Schools, half-price. P Diver aud Diving Bell.— Admission, 
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ROMAN CEMENT, made according to 
the specification of l’arker’s Patent, may be had genuine o 

J.M.RBLASHFIFLD (late Wyatt, Parker, and Co , w eee 
Dock Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth, No.1, Ironzate Wharf 
Paddington, and at the Manufactory, Mill Wall, Poplar. Also 
Plaster, Mastic. Tarras, Bricks. Tiles. &e. 

7 VEINED AND SICILIAN MARBLE 

in Scantlings aud Stabs of the first quality, just imported, 





1 

a 

| YD yar . 

ARIAN CEMENT, for internal stucco, 
| instead of common plastering, may be painted and papered 
| within twenty hours of its application tothe bare walls,and by 
the use of which, rooms may be rendered habitable before the ma- 
terials commonly adopted would begin to dry. It is worked 
without the slightest difficulty, the labour being easier and less ex- 
pensive than with any other stucco whatever. A finer quality is 
| also prepared for ornamental plastering, for encaustic painting, 
&c. &.—Specimens of which may be seen at the works of the 
Patentees, CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, Nine Elms, London. 





14 ry » a . , 
EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 
forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 

may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition o Wortlendl on other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for which put- 
poses it checks the progress of Fire and the attacks of Vermin. 

Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE pod SONS, 
Millbank-street. Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 

ry’ Y 2 A rn wry 
ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost ; and when used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure ofsand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns. and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required. 

Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SON, Millbank-street, West- 

minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 
y . yarn 

ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 

MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee. — Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No. 296, pave 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285, pares 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strenath of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
Cement; it does not vegetate, oxyvdate, or turn green; nor is it 
attected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and hicat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes For al) purposes that Cement is appli- 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition —Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their Mannfa : 
Northfieet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-vard. Whitehall ; 
also by their Agent at the Dep't, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool. 








r Tro mm arn . * . 
MAARIIN'S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 
ORNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Publie that 
they have made arrangements which enable them to offer this 
invaluable cement at a considerably reinced price. It has now 
heen befure the public so many years, aud has obtained so high a 
standing in the estimation of all who have used it, that it is un- 
necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel 
called upon to observe, that by its use—from tie greater amount of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the smal! amount 
of labour required in working it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. is 
effected as compared with other cements for internal use. Speci- 
mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornamental purposes, mav be seen; and the it in any 
quantity obtained of the Vatentees, Messrs. STEVE: ud SON, 
at th * Plaster and Cement Works, 136, Drury-lane, London.— 
Agent fer Liverpool. 
Mr. GEORGE NEWTON, No.6, Lawton-street, Bold-ctreet. 












mirw trey wropreg gt 

OHN’S and Co. PATENT STUCCO 
e CEMENT and PAINT.—GREAT REDUCTION of PRICE. 
~The Patentees b:g to inform the trade and the public generally, 
that in order to induce a more extended adoption of these excellent 
materials, and to bring them into direct c —o— m with 
the inferior articles in common use, they have determined to 
reduce the price nearly 25 per cent., confidently trusting to @ 
mutually advantageous result. These materials, for their beauty, 
jlurability, imperviousness, perfect resistance to frost or heat, aud 
great cheapness, fully justify the contitence rep sed in them, as 
shown by numerous testimonials. For] NT HE RIOR SURFACES this 
cement possesses the following: inarkable properties: havin no 
caustic qualities, it may be pairted on ot papered within a few 
days after its application, and a mew house may thus be rendere i 
habitable without any delay. It uever blisters, cracks, or vege- 
tates ; very soon becomes as hard as stone, and may be clean t 
with a brush and water.—Prospectuses, specimens, and every 
information connected with its use, price, &c., may be obtained 
from the sole agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
Stecl-yard, Upper Thames-street. 





TO PLASTERERS, BUILDERS, &e. 

. TM ATT . TOA) 

OHN’S and Co. PATENT PERMANENT 

e STUCCO WASH.—The attention of the trade is requested 
to this permanent wash, which cannet be equalled in its prop 8 
of beauty and durability for exterior stucco or brick, and being a 
non-absorbent, is admirably adapted for interior surfaces, for 
railway stations, union worxhouses, schools, asylums, barracks, 
stables, prisons, &c. It will not wash oft, may be tinted to any 
colour, and 1 ewt. will cover 300 yards -Price 10s. per cwt. Sole 
agent, PHILIP HARE, 22, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-st: eet. 





. aa 

LASTER OF PARIS.—Messrs. Thomas 
Freen and Co. having recently established Plaster of Paris 
Works on the most approved principles are at all times ready to 
execute the orders of builders and others with this arti le, of very 
superior quality and at moderate rates—Roman Cement Works 

and Lime Wharf, Regent’s Canal, Kingsland-road. 

London, 18th July, 1849. 


RAY STONE and WHITE FLAME 
LIME WORKS. BEWLAY CLIFF, on the Megeer, 
KENT. GEORGE POTTER and CO. having added the an one 
well-known business at the Purfleet Wharts, Earlstreet, Black- 
friars, and Camden-town, to their former town esta itis ~~ oe 
ready to supply Contractors, Builders, Gas Companies, anc the 
T rade generally, with Gray Stone, White Flame, and Chalk Limes, 
upon the usual terms. Annexed is 4 list of their wharfs :-— 
City—Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 
Pimlico--Grosvener Le 
Y — Druce’s Wha E - ; ae 
PeSdington No. 19, North Wharf (adjoining Great Western 
Termin as). 
Camden-town -J ames-street. 
City-road Basin— Wharf-road. 
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WEBB and GREENWAY, General Brass | 


Founders, Lock Manufacturers, and Wholesale Iron- 
York-street, Birmingham, Sole Proprietors and Manu- 


pee atin Lewly REGISTERED CUPBOARD TURN, 


facturers of the 
TO CABINET MAKERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
’ + WV De 

NHARLTON, BROTHERS, Patentees, 

J BRASS FOUNDERS, MANUFACTURERS o NAILS, 
LOCKS, &e &c.—Oftfices, N« Lionel-street ; Manufactory, No. 10, 
Great Charles-street, Birmingham, respectfully inform their friends 
atid the public, tat for the quicker dispatch of business they have 
opened an establishment at No. 519, New Oxford-street, London, 
where they will keep a first-rate and well-assorted stock of goods, suit- 
able for cabinet-makers, upholsterers, builders. pianoforte-makers, 
&e. &. Mortice, Rim, phe other Locks, en suite ; approved Patent 
Locks of every description -CHARLTON, BROTHERS, having 
been informed that persons are making and selling Castors that are 
an INFRINGEMENT on the design registered by them, for 
Castors with patent taper screwed pegs, and of which they are the 
sule manufacturers,—hereby CAUTION all persons from making 
or vending the same in future, as they will be proceeded against 
according to law. 








,r yar = ‘ 
RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane. St. Luke’s).—J.J. JONES having made great addi- 
tionstohis STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns 
Girders, Kailings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, [ron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers. Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 

other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. 


IRON FOUNDRY, 
68, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 

Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of | 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- | 
sisting of tnose for every purpose, either structural or ornamental. | 
Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns ; Range Stove and 

Hot Plate Metal. 
A stock of Kain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G@ Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &c. &c. 





A very superior description of Soot Door, particularly suitable | 
i 


for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsizhtly. 
ESTIMATES given for IRON ROOFING and every description 
of lronwork, complete to specitication, and the work executed with 
every attention to quality and dispatch. 
GLOVER’S FOUNDRY, 
168, DRU RY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET. 








AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 

-4 RICHARDSON, Jun., and Co. MANUFACTURERS of 

every description of WROUGHT TRON TUBES for Locomotive 
and Marine Boilers, Gas, Steam, an’ other 


purposes. 
PATENT TUBE WORKS, DARLASTOD STAFFORDSHIRE. 


. 2p Wry rtTres on Ty 7 ae Pl 
t OBERT FULKES’ STOVE and RANGE 
MANUFACTORY, 91 and 92, Park-street, Camden-town 

A sp'endid assortment of Rexvister Stoves on show, commencing 
in nates ai 6d. perinch. Elliptic ditto, with double backs, 23d. per 
inch. Kanges of all kinds equally low. Best rain-water pipe, 24 
inches, Is.; 3 inches, 1s. 3d. per yard. Cast Lath Nails, 10s. 3d. per 
ewt, 6-inch rim Locks, with brass striker, staples, aud patent spindles, 
15s. per dozen, Every description of lronmongery at the lowest 
prices, 


CHEAP 
RONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 
2, York-street, Borough, leading to the Borough Market— 
GEORGE SANDEMAN and Co. 
Elliptic stoves, with double backs, 3d. per inch. 


Register st2ves......seses-00 weston 64d, per inch. 
Patent cut clasp 4d, 6d. 10d. 
Per thousand.... 6d. 8d. ls, 3d. 


Be t sash line, 53. per gross. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
No.1 p 3 
43.3d. 653 63.64. 
is. per cwt. 


5 6 
7s. 6d. 10s. 128, 







Per gros 
Sash weights. 
Cast butts, 2 2} inch. 
Per dozen, 8d ld. 1s. 4d. 
F very description of Ironmongery at the lowest prices. 
Warehouse alesse at Seven o’Clock. 


y py . x Dh da AT Ps . 
O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 64d 
74., 84. per inch. 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 403. ; 3 ft. 4 in. 
42s.; 3 ft. 6 in., 44s. 
Self-acting Kanges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 
8 ft., £2. 18s, 3 ft. 6, £3. 7s. 4 ft., £3. 153. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
dad. 5d. 74. 10d. 1s. 24, 
3a 4d 6d 8d 10d, 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 12s. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Town Give 38s. Do. Scotch, 52s. per ewt. 
Jest Patent Sash Line. 
6s. 6d. 78. 6d. 10s. 
3 4 5 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [RONMONGERY and STOV 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at tre Warehouse, or bv letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— W archouse closes at 7 o'clock. 





1s, 8 L. per 1,000 
Wad. 


4s. 3d. 5s. 12s. per gross. 
1 2 6 





TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, ke 
HAYWARD, BROTHERS, | late 


R. HENLY and Co.,. WHOLESALE [RON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN -KANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, 
Blackfriars-read. and 117, Union street, Borough. 

Strong Self-acting Kitchen Kanzges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and Wrought Bars :— 


3 ft. 3 ft. 3in, 3 ft. 6 in, 3 ft. 9 in 4 ft. 
£3. £3. 10s. £3, 15s, E 4. £4. 10s. 
Heuly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
Oven :—3 ft. 3 ft. 3 In. 3 ft. 6 in. $ft. 9 in 4 ft. 
5 5. 15s, £6. 5s, £6. 10s. E 


5, & 
Best Register Stoves, at 7d., 8d., and 9d. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do., at 34d., and 4d. do. 

Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
&@ great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 

Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 
ference. will meet with prompt attention. 


» SP me ee 2 ae Oa Al > * 
MXHE SECURITY from FIRE which 
results from the adoption of the system of constructi 
FPLOOKS, CEILINGS, and ROOFS, invented and patented by De 
FOX, is attained WITHOUT any INCREASE of COST. In this 
system the ordinary timber joists are superseded, and light iron 
ones (in which the requisite degree of strength is developed by 
combination) are substituted ; these, together with successive layers 
of incombustible materials, forming a perfectly fire-proof founda- 
tion, capable of receiving a finished BF acy of wood, composition, 
stone, siate, or tile, &c. This plan of building possesses much 
greater durability than the ordinary method; the structure is 
effectually protected from the attacks of Dry-rot; and the annoy- 
ance resulting from vermin and insects of all kinds is entirely 
prevented. 

The advantage of this system, whether in Dwelling-houses, 
Warehouses, Manufactories, or other buildings, isattc.. ed with 
economy-—-immediate, in the reduction of the first cost ; and pro- 
spective, in the absence of charges for repairs. Every advantage 
attained by the ordinary methods of fire-proof building is effectually 
secured at about one-half the cost, while the lateral thrust, so oh- 
jJectionable in the iron girder and brick arch system, is entirely 
avoided. The great superiority of this plan has been proved by 
many years of trial, and every intormation may be obtained on 
application to Messrs, FOX and BARRETT, Leicester Chambers, 
46, Leicester-square. 





BUILDERS and CARPENTERS’ IRON- 


MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 15S, Blandford-street, Man- 
chester-square, leading out of Baker-street, Portman-square, Lists 
of prices may be obtained on pre-paid application. 4 

JOHN and EDWIN YOUNG, Proprictors, 


“ . yy ‘ yy 
OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of architects, builders, and others is respectfully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method of ae 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing anc 
greenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &c., and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings her e been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLER. late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 





CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 


BOXES. 
‘ r a Y rhs An Pu ry. 
C HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 
/ YTOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklocks, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of all 
sizes, and for every purpose to which locks are applied, and are 
strong, secure, simple, and durable, k 
CHUBBS’ PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
doors, &c., is simple in construction, low in price, and quite secure 
The keys are particularly neat and portable 
CHUBBS PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS, &e., made entirely of strong wrought-iron, so as 
eilectually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber, &., in case of 
fire, and are also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 
skilful burglars. ; , 
CHUBBs’ CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 
Locks. 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 









IBBONS, SO and Co., respectfully 
inform the Publie thev are Sole Agents for TANN’S 
PATENT RELIANCE DETECTOR LOCKS, noticed in “ The 
Builder,” of July 7th. The additional security over all other Locks 
is the introduction of a Guard on one of the levers, so that false 
keys or picks cannot open them.—Supplied, wholesale or retail, at 
345, Oxford-street, aud 3, Redcross-street, London. 


IBBONS, SON, and Co., respectfully 
inform architects and builders they are manufacturers of 
the SPHERICAL HINGES, so much in use for heavy doors and 





93. per pair. 
153. ” 

Lists of prices to be had at 3, Red Cross street, and 345, Oxford- 
street, London. Builders supplied with ironmougery and stoves at 
wholesale prices. 


TO BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
AND OTHERS. 


LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS and BOLTS 


are a great improvement over the present | 
mode of fastening all doors, internal and 
external ; they are also much better and 
cheaper than the espagniolette fastening 
for French and other casements ; 

THE USE OF FLUSH BOLTS IS 

ENTIKELY SUPERSEDED, 
and both doors are ingeniously and effec- 
tively rendered secure. 

Prices, and every information, given at 
the Agents, A. L. PFEIL and Co., Whole- 
sale [ronmongers, 5 and 6, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury. 











Bp Mer 
Majesty's 





prs PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES, 





HART and SONS beg to invite the attention ofarchitects, builders, 
and others, to their Door Furniture, mounted for PITI’S PA- 
TENTED SPINDLES, The knobs are stronger, more durable, and 
moreelegantin form, than those in ordinary use, asthe spindles, being 
loose, do not require the objectionable side screw. They are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use, 
and, as they adjust themselves to doors of diifterent thicknesses, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country or for 
ag ges 

n addition to an extensive stock of door furniture in 
china, crystal, amber, and opal glass, buffalo horn, ivory, ebony, 
brass, &e., en suite, with finger-plates, bell-pulls, and levers, new 
patterns of original design are constantly being added, and an 
order either to sketch or pattern supplied very promptly. A simple 
one, for example, in three days, aud a more elaborate one in less 
thaa a week.—May be obtained through any ironmonger, or direct 
from the proprietors and sole manufacturers, HART and SONS, 
Wholesale lronmongers, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street, Strand, London. 

A list of prices sent on application 





BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
OHN BROWN’S CONICAL BUFFER, 


BEARING and DRAW SPRINGS. 

















_The Patentee invites the attention of railway authorities, car- 
riage builders, &., to this smapis, efficient, and economical Butter 
Spring, the main object of which is, to prevent the great loss 
accruing to companies, &c., from the extensive damage to their 
wagons, vans, &c., owing to the severe checks and sudden con- 
cussions to which they are subject.—Specimens may be seen, and 
further information obtained, of the Patentee, Atlas Steel Works 
mn “ A ~—. asunder-— 4 “ 4 

ON DON—Mr. J, Freeman, 19, \rtillery-place, Fi ry. 
GLASGOW-—Mr. A. Tolmie, 166, uchanan-street, ~spwe 
BIRMINGHAM—Mr, G, Tilfourd, , Great Charles-street. 
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REDUCED P RICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton- »imlic 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that iene Basin, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established) and, 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DE al Re 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATOH BOAnpiN ee 
all sorts, from 4 inch to 1} inch thick, planed to a parallel wi of 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices, Also Timah 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlines, Sash Sills. Mouldings prepared t 
Machinery, Laths, &e.—Apply at F. SIMMS’S (late W Clea “4 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin.  ~ race 








’ 7: . maa 

A REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 
BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform the T i 
and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the PRICE on 
keeps constantly in stock a large and very general assortment of 
Prepared Floor Boards and Matched Boarding, planed to a parallel 
breadth and thickness, and fit for immediate use; also a var ra 
of machine-prepared Mouldings, which are finished with great ac 
garecy i. pagntion te quality workmanship.—Southwark 
ridge iarf, Bankside, and O arge Wh } 

street, Blackfriars. é: art, Upper Ground. 





7 a z TOV ie ae 
REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 
W or FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING— 
THOMAS ADAMS (late 8. Dare), Mahogany and Timber Mer. 
chant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
rms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally, that he 
has in stock a large assortment of the above goods, fit for tiene. 
diate use, at prices which only require a trial to prove their decided 
cheapness, Also mouldings prepared by machinery from the verye 
best material, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension ; mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm 
beech, oak, &c.. in planks, boards, veneers, and logs; pantile, oak’ 
and fir laths ; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared goods 
(except timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mil] 
prices, Very extensive drying sheds, . 
4% ie 
OHN ANGOLD begs to invite the atten- 
tion of Builders and others to his dry and well-selected stock 
(in various thicknesses) of WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, and 
almost every other description of foreign and English wood, which 
he has determined to offer at a considerable reduction from the 
usual prices.—73, Mortimer-street, and 25, ‘ottenham-street, 
Tottenham -court-road. 






















MUIR’S Pat oa) STi PLANING 
PATENT pee eA §=— MACHINE, 
“aoe 2 CoS 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREPT, PIMLICo, 
J 4 Y r 7 

(TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, hy Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge, 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


,ATTD ’ rgvr ss ‘ 
NENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
x PANY. — SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 

MILUS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and_punctu- 
ality. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates 


a] ™’ ‘ sc 

HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of & 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORENG BUARDS of all thicknesses, and 
ished ining. eut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness 
And they are enabled to ofter all their goods at very moderate prices* 


ru J rw , y al Y 
DeEsICca CED WOOD.—DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON’S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet-makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 
new process of seasoning, The greenest wood can thus not only 
be seasoned in an incredibly short space of time, at a small cost, 
but is rendered stronger, entirely free from shrinkage, and in evecy 
respect better than wood treated in the ordinary way; thereoy 
saving capital, interest of money, insurance, and all the other in- 
conveniences attending the keeping of a large stock. : 
The DESICCATING SAWING and PLANING MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTHERHITHE, adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, from whence parties 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as revulred, 
and sent home fit for immediate use.—T. GIRLING, Manazer. 
For licenses to use the patent, scale of prices, or other informa- 
tion, address, ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiccating 
Company, 41, Gracechurch-street, City. 


r ry? ¢ "i 

MYODD’S PATENT PROTOXIDE 
PAINT, at a very considerable REDUCTION of PRICE 
This article is extensively used by the principal Railway and Gas 
Companies, and by Builders and others for painting Stucco. It 
prevents iron from rustinz, wood from decay, masoury from di ADs 
and the hottest sun has no effect upon it.— Manufactured ») 
bot. mae FRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms 
ondol 


AJ > 7 a TrYyrs 
NHE PATENT ALKALI COMPANY'S 
METALLIC BLACK and PURPLE-BROWN PAINTS 
are applicable to every kind of iron and woodwork, farm, and 
other out-buildings, shipping, &., &., and are pre-emipelly 
superior to all the ordinary descriptions: of white or red lead, or 
80-called “ Mineral Paints,” in point of economy, durability, — 
preserving quality. Prices — Black, 25l. per ton; Rich Pury 
3rown, 22. Delivered in London or Liverpool, exclusive of pack- 
ages, which are not returnable, except to be refilled, free oy 
expense to the company. Agents :—Messrs, Evans, Brothers, 
London ; Messrs. Matthews and Leon «rd, Bristol ; Messrs. Evans 
and Hodgson, Exeter; Mr. 8. Fill, Yarmouth, Norfolk ; ~ 
D, Sandeman, Glasgow ; Mr. G. Sandeman, Dundee ; Mr. R. vl , 
Bradford, Yorkshire ; Mr. . 8, Farr, Edinburgh ; Mr. W. Bai nd 
Wolverhampton ; Messrs. Vint and Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne, a) 
Sunderland; Mr. Robert Oxland, Plymouth ; Mr. Joshua a 
Tregedna, near Falmouth ; Messrs. Bryant and May, Tooley-street, 
London. To be obtained (also with copies of testimonials a 
application at the offices of the company, 20, Fenchurch-strect, 
London. JOHN A. WEST, Secretary 


—_- pa ste: TT 
> _ ~ veg? ‘ 
Zs C, from the VIEILLE MON! AGNE 
MINING COMPANY, is the purest known, free trom alloy 
of iron, lead, or sulphur. It is supplied in spelter for yf all 
founders, &c., and in sheets for ship ey and ree 9 wing 
kinds, and nails of all dimensions. Jt may be had at the folloy 
Ape. who have always a larze stock in hand :- asta Sask 
sondon—Messrs, Charles Pevaux and Co. ; Mr, Charles /acs 5 
Mr. William Skirrow. 
Birmingham—Mr. John Barwell. 
Liverpool— Messrs. E. Zwelchenbart and Co. 
Manchester—Messrs. Richard Johnson and Brother. 
Leeds— Messrs, J. G. and 'T’, Heaps. 
Hull—Messrs. J. Parker and Sons. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Mr, Benjamin Plummer. 
Leith—Messrs, Robert Anderson and Co. 
Glasgow— Messrs, A. G. Kidston and Co. 
Bristol—-Messrs, Morgan McArthur and Co. 
Piymouth— Messrs. Luscombe, Driscoll, and Co. 
Southampton—Mr. W. J. Lefeuvre. 
Yarmouth— Messrs. John Shelley and Co. for root- 
_ Zinc from 20 to 24 oz. per square foot is generally used for ngs} 
ings, which come at least one-third cheaper than slate ee. 
and the ship sheathing, which lasts from five to six years, Con Te 
thirds cheaper than copper or ellow metal. And if the zinc el 
ings are made of the Vieille Montagne Zine, and under he which 
intendence of Mr, Geyelin, thesurveyor of the Company (iF iveD 
no charge whatever is made), a guarantee of ten years wil r “4 r 
of its durability— For farther particulars and prices, apply 1 ., 
H. F. SCHMOLL, General Agent for England, at the > don. 
Offices, No, 12, Manchester-b’ estininster-bridge, ws 
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